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— SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 
” | 
) LANGHAM HOTEL 
>] 

GTH PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
sna ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
_— Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 
[IME _ Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. _ 
IN = — 
\KE THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION AND REMARKABLE BONUSES 
's OF THE 
= (FOUNDED 1762) 

Will not be placed before you by any Agent, as the Society pays 
NO COMMISSION. 
, All Business transacted direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 
JIT | _OFFICES— Opposite — the _Mansion_ _ House, _London,, EC. 














Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


/ || NEAVE'S FOOD 


= FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
s ; the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


AR, ‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, ( . ( - 
and for repairing the waste ny “4 
which is incidental to all the 

wer, processes of life—HEALTH. 


any packet of Cocoa is a 
ten, 


” *RSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 


CAL ANNUAL. 
= LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED), | THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
REGISTERED C APITAL, 2,0 100,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £601,670. CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND PAIp-upP, £600, 000. 
pray ti song rORS. With power to increase to £2,000,: 000. 
Epwak , Esq., Charrman., Head Off -e—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C 
t << _ eens ee “483 "s Faas = Eee, es West Enc Pct 25 Coc SPUR STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
SyriL D. B . Esq. bel # ) lee Office —6 PANMURE > ae ‘stirs ; : 
ALBERT DEACON, 7 Te] Ww am FirzGERALD PILCHER, Esq. wiaaenad ’ Sein asbincitel 
Gu r Farie. | riomas Rupp, Esq EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.-P. __W. J. THompson, Esq. ANDREW Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
; INTERES1 ALLOW ED ON DEPOSITS Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
For two years and upwards, ‘ ‘ 5 percent. per annum. MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex Cficio. 
«) \ * >. 4} * . if . 
Six ths’ notice, ; : ‘ 4 8 DEPOSITS are received— 
Three months’ notice. . ; 2 ; 3 “s pe For 3 or more years fixed, ats percent. per annum 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 1» 9 to 12 months, e+e Oh 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 9 OtoS ,, . . ; 4 ” ” 
3 tos : oe ~ 3 
44, 4%. 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. Epinpurcu Orrict ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, sci stints ncwhomin eh 
Limited. FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
Caprrat Suescrisep . 2,000,000 © © THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
Paip Up, 251,093 15 © — 
RESERVE FuND 223,000 0 O COMPANY, Limited. 
ae *, a2 a INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
Uncattep Carita! _ = ss = Sete 5% SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £332,876 
; z Board of Directors. PAID-UP CAPITAL, 66,249 
Wo. Keswick, Cha i (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). RESERVE FUND, _. 16,848 
ADOLF VON A> & (Mes ré, Mendel & Co.). A. H. C An BEL L, E sq. 5 Toronto, Presi ident. 
EGeert Iveson (Me ive & Co.). The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwi ards on Debenture. 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong K i Shanghai Bank). For 3 years at 4 nae cette. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
F. D. Sassoon (late M s. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
H. D. STEWART (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 17 Dukk& STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
EPOSITS of Z and upwards received as follows :— 
DEPOSITS of and pres rein we Ses REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
43 vr Three ; Four Years SCOTLAND, Limited. 
S _for Five Vears. ; SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £505,000. 
Interest i ee Directors. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S GrorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
1: SouTH CHA ES I GEORGE Topp CHi!ENE, Esq., C.A , Edinburgh. 
EDINBURGH Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
. , OHN M te 3 Es , Merch in ] h 
44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. prey Pace’ Gat tactics Miedadet 
The Hon. Francis J MoncrelFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. Ari rman, Pa WS anh 
" ) > OHN ARRACK, ILS » >hipowner, Leit 
CAPITAL, oa Lapse ET tharh MIL L =" STERLING, Manager—E. A. Davipsor ecretary—W™m. B. Duntor. 
a ioteerate . ae rs eons 900. | Accountant—Joun Scorr Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
LESSER * 5.00 PEALISATION D RTMEN: 
EDINBURGH BRA NC H—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. = OS OS antes: ; A 
Diveteve 4 Major-General F. Nep! AN SMITH, 10 Ee n Terrace. ASSETS of Bankrupt and I Ive t = tates—of C pcre in Liquidation and 
Tens 2 eave HUNTER. 1 sq., 10 Ainslie Place CLAIMS by CRE DIT’ IRS in Ba nkruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
Vanager—GEORGE DEAS, Esq., C A. ADVANCES made on the Security of such “Ass *ts 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fi ixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT 
yearly, on SpecraL TERMs, to be had on application. = —— : ae : arias iii 
CUR RE Ny r ACCOUNTS are kept ota GEO ay The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SI BSC RIBE: for, or undertake 
Beak charces wens leducted from remittances. the ISSUE of Depnentures, DesenrurRE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Office » SI AN DR | WW C4 YUARE, EDINBURGH. Companies, &c., and to act as TRUS 'BES for Debenture Holders; also 
ots lo PURCHASE or make ADV. ANC ES on Security of these Obligations. 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, aaiiis aa aleedaiaatanneseniean aaeeaieaete 
HATTON COURT, THREADNE EDLE STRE E T, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), £80 
geen UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHAR’ rE} 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CH AN, Esq. Emive Levita, Esq. ; ‘ : : : : 
Sir H. S$ i et ok 8 WittiaM Parerson, Esq. The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, Esq. 7 
Joun H Gwy Esq. JAMES WHITTALL, Esq. : : ‘ P 
Vana Joun Howarp GwyTHER. secured, which pay /arge rates of Jnterest; also extensive 
é rnager—( EB LEW! 
"Ba Scotland— | Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 
THe Na NAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. ( ee 
Inspector—THOMAS FoRREST. 
B 3 Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta Singapore. Manila. ; ) TT \I ( a , 
\ Kwala Lumpor Shanghai. A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Banker 
Ra I via. Hankow. NEW YORK 
Pena Sourabaya. Yokohama. cians sil 
J { y » T . eee 
The ¢ t ble at the above Agencies and Branches, buy aoe 
and re for ectl Bi f Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake AUSTRALI TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
pesca r= ghecheg a ET THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
the C : Sen cara rete mi the Vine ; iad EAVE bag YN EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
er above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
\ OPE. MA e. \ yinces Stree nd COLOMBO. STEAMERS g the LA! GEST an FASTEST afloat, 
Mt | M INN, & me Th K, W.S., 119 Prin Street. and COLOM HO. Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
THE ANG U0 AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, | sree [Head Ofc 
(F iR N O., and ! NUE 
tered und —Vi rian Companies Statute, 1864 Managers— 7 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j Fes ay fo un — Uz, 
d a £, 2,000, 00; subscribed, £251,6 For passage orto ¢ ter fir t FENCHI RCH AVENU E, I (.2-0r 
ai p ,317; total capital, and to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
reserve fund, £3 cick ieiemialguinddieaemecanane 
Head ( OvEEN S ET, MELBOURNE. 
outh Australian t Royat ExcHaNnGe, KinG WILLIAM STREET, [ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
A , 
Tasmanian Branch—Livi L STREET, HoBarT. it AFRICA Ete. 
London hes r —J. A. Craven, Manzger, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. BURMAH, PERSIA, EAS , 
Local Directors for Great Britain — rd CaM “ Hon. AsuLey G. J. PONSONBY, BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
JAS. DLACKWOOD sq e ne ACG . TION 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following BRITISH INDIA AS SOCIA PION. 
actacaaiailaiila One Year, 5 per Cent MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
. . . > " . . 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. CALCUTTA, Fortnightly , BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
40r 5 Years, 6 per Cent. MADRAS, H a BATAVIA, ° . ” 
Interest payable half-yearly. DEBENTURES. COLOMBO, . ie | 3RISBANE, . ; ‘ 
Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. RANGOON, 2 ‘ oe ROCKHAMPTON, : ” 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. KURRACHEE, ae ZANZIBAR, 7 Fourweekly 
Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and Delivering M:z ails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
debenture holders are sec ured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AF RIC A, QUEENSL AND, and JAVA 
and moneys of the Bank i very ‘Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E .C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, E DINBURGH, or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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Announcements. 
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“TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EPHRAIM. 

Under the d istinguished patronage of his Grace the late ele of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility a nd Gentry, etc. et The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magi lificent scene ry; elegantly furnished ; piar 10 in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, Eng slish and Frenc h ; wine connoisseur; table d’hOte at separate 
tables; large dairy ‘farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
L: ngha am Hotel, 


p PLace, W. 
Situated in the most fashion: abl e, convenient, and health ry locality. Artesian 
Well W: . r. Electric light tire ough put. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


Under the » Management of WALTER GOSDEN 
OXFORD. 
Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tus is quite a different article from the SO-Cé all ed French Coffee, whic h is usually 


largely adulterated wit icory burnt sugar, but is prepared from the fine 
gens cass neal rt , freshly roas a by « sissies , gives a rich brown liquor, Is fall 
ot strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON'S 
GUINEA PACKAGE OF 1005 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 





For Spring Gardening, contains the following :— 
H yacinths, distinct colors. so Persian Ran iculus. 
lu } ingie early. 40 ky ench R 1culus. 
bul 1b] 24 Glad istut. 
Tuli te so Sn war ps, Single. 
Nar I nt »S h Iri 
Na | , 5S Hya es. 
+ Nar 24 Sci ‘ (I ¢ x) 
s Ane e Li { 1. 
so Ane S, : 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winte 
400 ¢ is, in 4 distinct colors. A ite) 
Half t uantity f 1S. 
THE GUINEA PACKAGI I Cultivat contains 336 Choice and 
S t , I Pots and Glasses. 

The above Packages, which a \ i entirely FREE in I jon and Edin- 
burgh, may be 1 { Agents, Messrs. MERTENS cA Cross LANE 
Lonpon, E.C., I t of Che r Post-Office Order. 

For details « ur other Collectior { Bulbs, and particulars as to FREE 
DELIVERY, ur Catal for 1891 (104 page-, in English), which will be sent 
Post Free on ap] t t \vents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, 
Nr. Haarlem, H 





ROBINSON & SLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bons our, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBR IC POCKET eaten 


— lren's bordered N titched: 
Ge 


} > ents oe Il rs 


IRISH DAMASK. TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins 


ins 6 per d a Tab le Cloths, 
yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3y 11each. Kitchen Tab oths, 114d. each. 
Strong Hur kaback Towels, 4/6 p r doz. Frill d Linen Pill ee ases from 1 24 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, In s, etc., woven and emb proidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, i ae doe Gents’ 4-fold, 1g enon 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlem en, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES | 
40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 
Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest cliss. ' 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
Mice is practically unlimited. 
CASH wree REROGUNS, or on * epee i — SYSTEM, 
as or gu ate by them arried out on a large ar rails ; 
IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection ; 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ i 
with rows of keys and 1 pedals. 
CHURCH prac o* AMBER PIPE eee built to order. _Esti- 
mates and gs f i. Several now for sale mber size. Prices : 
from 85 to 300 guin eas. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
~o\ POWDER. 
2 WHITENS THE 
}}) TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 


Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
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20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 






AR! WLAN NDR SONS 
“RS Alas cine 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—i50 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


7/MES.—‘ A magazine without a rival in England,’ 
THE NEW YEARLY VOLUME. 


Just Ready. Royal 8vo, about goo 


pages, with 500 Illustrations. 


Cloth 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1891, 


Containing ‘ The Witch of Prague, a Fantastic Tale, by F, Marion Crawford, and Stories by Archibald Forbes, Mrs. 
Winchester, among 
of Westminster and Tewkesbury Abbeys, and many other places of interest. 
New Trade Unions,’ with many portr wuts; an article by the Bishop of Bedford on ‘Working Men’ 


Murray, He nry Herman, and others. Sketches of Eton, Harrow, 


C. Swinburne, 
NOW READY. 


Together with Poems by A. 
PART I. 


Singer. 


by the Kev. S. 


CW1s 


Super- Royal 8vo. 


ee Dz. uae 
our Public Schools, and of Ham House and Fawsley Park, 
Among the nume vous miscellancous articles may be mentioned ‘The 
Clubs’; on * The Ru nec foal Zmmicrant,’ 
Alfred Austin. ; 


Morris, and 


Each Part 1s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


l-known book, of wht 
works in the language, and the Publishers have long fel t that a well-@i 
ingly, with the assistance of Mrs. 
TRIES, COSTUMES, COINS, DOMESTIC 
historian, which will be carefully engraved under the direction of Mt. 
PERSONS its also a feature of the scheme, and th 
Gallery, for the valuable assistance he has 


This Wel 


the highest style of Chromo-Lithography. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.’ 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
PITT. By the EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
CHATHAM. By JOHN MORLEY. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Prof. BEESLY. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. J. H 
SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just Ready. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
John Inglesant. | The Little Schoolmaster 
Sir Percival. Mark. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE COMPLE TE POETICAL 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
HuGues. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*.* Uniform with the 


[/u October. 


WORKS OF 


[Shortly. 





f the Poems of Tennyson, Wo 
thew Arnold. 


ONE-VOLMINE Ed LONS 


Shelley, a Mat 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 

S: ae ATICAE. Essays Reprinted from 

By Sir JAMES FirzjJAMEs STEPHEN, Bart. Globe 8vo. 
PROFESSOR S. H. BUTCHER 
ASPE Cls OF THE — KK Ese EVnNs SS. 
M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo 
DR. CARL SHUCHHARDT 
SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT 





HORA: 


The Saturday Re 


SOME 


By S. H. Burcuer, 


DR. 





TROY, TIRYNS, MYCENA, ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA, Presented in 
the Lig zht of Recent Knowledge. “{ Dr. CARL SHUCHHARDT. Authorised 
Tra tion t y Mi ss EUGENIF SELLERS With Appe ndix on Latest Researches 
by Drs. SCHLIEMANN nd DorPreLp, and Introduction by WaLTer Lear, 
Litt.D. Ill sunened with 2 Portraits, Maps, Plans, and 2g0 W¢ uts vo, 
18s. net. [Ready. 


AMEDEE GUILLE MIN. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. A Po} ular 


Treatise. By fogs E GUILLEMIN. Translated and Edited, wi PL diti 
and Notes, : y Professor Si xus P. THompson, Author of ‘ ve ementary 
Lessons in Electric ity, etc. With Numerous 1 strations. Super-Roy: 
Uniform with the English Editi ons of M. Guillemin’s ‘The Forces of Nature 
and ‘ The Applicati { Physical Forces.’ her r-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 1y. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF DR. A. R. WALLACE’S WORKS. 
ISLAND LIFE: or, The Phenomena and Causes of 


Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision and Attempted Solut 

the Probl lem of Geological Climates. By Dr. A. R. WALLACE. With Illustra- 

tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. iortly. 
NEW WORK BY PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. By HENRY 
SIDGWICK, =" itt. vi Knight! ridge Professor of Moral P hilosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambrid Author of ‘The Methods of Ethics,’ ‘The Principles of 
Economics, etc. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. [Just heady. 

TIMES.—‘ An important contribution to the higher political thought of our time. 
. No serious student =? litics can afford to neglect it, and none can read it 
without deriving instruction and profit from almost every page 


PICTURES FROM SHELLEY. Being a Series 
of Twenty-four Plates, DELL, engraved by J. D. Coorr: 
Folio, 21s. net [Jimmediately. 


MRS. GASKELL AND HUGH CHOMSON. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. With 1oo IIlus- 


trations by HuGH THomson. Crown 8vo, 6s, (Shortly. 
*.* Uniform with ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
Alsoa Large-Paper Edition, limited to 300 copies, 305. net. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. By Mrs. 
Moveswortu. With IIlustri ations by Leste Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

** Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas Story. { 

REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 

THE LAST OF THE GIANT KILLERS; or, 
the Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By Rev. J.C. At Re | oy a 
Canon of York and Vicar of Danby in Cleveland. Globe 8vo. 

. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. SHoRT- 


HOUSE, Author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [| Shortly. 


drawn by E. C. 


KINSON 


‘h over 160 ,000 copies have been sold since its first 

str wed é lition 
GREEN, arranged for a series of pictures 
and ECCLESIAS7/CAL 
J. D. Cooper. 
Publishers Aave lo than 4 Mr. 
given them in this department. 
EDWARD STANFORD, and COLOURED REPRODL 'CTIONS FROM MANU. SC air eS. 
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NOTES 
Tue fourteenth annual report of the National Liberal 
Federation is solemn reading. It confesses that last year 
‘a cloud of ominous blackness ’—(a good description, that, 
of the Member for Cork !)—‘ descended upon the Sheffield 
gathering, and refers with real eloquence to the presence 
at ‘ the meetings’ of ‘a darkness that might be felt.’ But 





Mr. Gladstone has not spoken—and ‘to-day the sky is 
clearer than ever’ ; and only Mr. Haldane addressing his 
constituents pretends that Mr. Balfour is a failure in Ire- 
Jand—and ‘ our policy in the time of trial has been amply 
justified.” Also, ‘the Liberal leaders’ —no longer inelud- 
ing Mr. Parnell— faithful to the traditions of the Liberal 
policy’—which is, being interpreted, the preference of 
men to measures and of party to country—‘ have pur- 
sued the course of confidence in the people,’ and, as 
ever, have refused to tell them what ideas (if any) they 
have, at the same time that they have fed them with 
stories fifty times disproved, and arguments fifty times 
confuted. A consequence is that the ‘alliance between 
the English and Irish peoples . . . has been cemented,’ as 
is proved by ‘ the elections of North Kilkenny, North Sligo, 
Carlow on the one hand ’—(nothing is said about priestly 
influence)—and the fall of New Tipperary on the other. 
For the rest, there is no doubt that Labour Representa- 
tives are excellent in their way, but their time is not yet, 
and—in short they should never be run against ‘ tried 
Liberals,’ as thereby they imperil chances of certain elec- 
tion. There is plenty more of the same sort: including a 
telling reference to‘ the shameless cynicism’ of Mr. Dicey’s 
appeal to the nation not to put back Mr. Gladstone ; with 
some cheerful prognosticating as to the results of the 
coming elections. But the document is not light reading : 
also it ‘do not over-stimilate.’ 

Lorp Spencer, speaking at Buxton on Tuesday, gave a 
new proof that, whatever part of the old Liberal policy has 
been retained by the (so-called) Liberal leaders, the love of 
shirking which led us into the Crimean war and cost us 
Gordon is still an essential in their formation. We are. 
according to this preposterous Englishman, to withdraw 
our troops from Egypt: ‘ directly this could be done with- 
out imperilling the safety of the Government of Egypt or 
destroying those great reforms which England had been 
principally instrumental in bringing about.’ He cannot 
deny that English rule has beaten back barbarism and 
changed the face of Egypt ; nor does he fail to recognise 
that but for English bayonets Egypt would now be lack- 
ing a settled and stable Government. But for all that he 
is willing, for party purposes, to give a handle to Eng- 
land’s enemies and to hamper the Foreign Secretary's 
action. This may be good party policy ; but it does not 
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look like patriotism. Lord Spencer went on to discredit 
the work the Chartered Companies are doing in Africa. 
‘The Liberals. he said, ‘should not allow the Govern- 
ment to incur a serious responsibility with those com- 
mercial companies which were pushing their trade into 
the interior of Africa. These are not the words of a 
statesman, and on public grounds it is extremely to be 
regretted that a man in Lord Spencer's position should 
have thought fit to use them; but from a party point 
of view they can do nothing but good to Lord Salisbury. 

On Friday Sir William Harcourt addressed a meeting 
of Liberals at Ashton-under-Lyne. He taunted the 
Government with relying upon the vote of the Liberal 
Unionists in the House, and denied that a majority of the 
country is Conservative: but that, as Sir William knows, 
is not a matter of debate, but a matter which will be settled 
when the General Election comes round—a time the 
Radical party dreads still more than, as Sir William Har- 
court thinks, the Unionists. His unworthy taunt, that the 
Unionists are waiting with eagerness the decease of Mr. 
Gladstone, had got no reference, did we not know that 
Sir William was constrained to its utterance by foreknow- 
ledge of the evil case in which it will land his friends. 
But Home Rule, he thinks, will only be carried by a union 
of his Liberals with the Irish Nationalists. Nothing has 
changed since last November except Mr. Parneil. There- 
fore, as Mr. Dillon demands the same extravagant conces- 
sions as the Disowned Uncrowned, we are to assume that 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer is prepared to give 
the control of the Police—mayhap the control of the Cus- 
toms—to an Irish House of Commons. It is easy to under- 
stand the slightness of his reference to Mr. Balfour's Local 
Government Scheme, since last Friday the Cat had not 
jumped. But the Cat has jumped in the direction of 
Local Option, and of Welsh Disestablishment, and of ‘one 
man one vote’; so, therefore, has Sir William, supporting 
his conduct by much ancient and fish-like argument. For 
the Eight Hours’ men Sir William had sympathy, and there- 
with so slight a suggestion of opposition that it may easily 
turn into jubilant friendship. And since ‘the beggars 
are coming to town, Sir William proposes to give them 
houses in the country, and in this way settle the great 
rural question. But to give the rustic a house will no 
more prevent him from following trade than will making 
him a parish councillor. And Sir William knows it: as he 
knows that the proposal will catch votes. 

On Monday he practically repeated his speech at Derby ; 
he repeated his prophecy of coming disaster for the 
Unionist party ; he repeated his shallow argument upon 
the alliance between Mr. Gladstone’s followers and Mr. 
Tim Healy’s. On the Temperance question, too, he had 
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exactly the same song to sing, and once more he advised 
working men to try what they could get in the way of an 
Eight Hours’ Day off their own bat before they rushed into 
legislation. His attack on the Liberal Unionists showed 
the same politeness and suavity as the previous one ; but 
his defence of Welsh Disestablishment was backed up by 
the statement that the population of the troublesome little 
principality consists of Nonconformists. Speaking in a 
great railway centre like Derby, Sir William naturally 


regretted that Mr. Channing’s motion upon the hours of 


railway servants had not been passed ; but, as the subse- 
quent inquiry has shown it to be quite unnecessary, his 
regret must fail of all effect save that expressed in the 
cheers which greeted it. Two points in the speech are 
amusing. Sir William, doubtless with an eye on the 
Federation meetings, declared that ‘ the policy enunciated 
upon Liberal platforms was bound sooner or later to pass 
into law’: and, as we all know, well-nigh every Liberal 
platform has its private Liberal policy. The Ex-Chan- 
cellor (pour rire) of the Exchequer also put it on record 
that he has smashed Mr. Goschen’s finance. 


‘Papcetr, M.P., was a liar.” For Padgett read Caine, 


and put ‘ex-’ before the capitals, and you have the gist of 


Lord Wenlock’s speech at Perambore, the full text of 


which appears in a recent number of Zhe Times of India. 
The Governor of Madras does not mince matters; and it 
is a comfort to find any one, especially any one in high 
Mr. W. S. 


evening paper, giving, on 


position, who is not afraid to speak his mind. 
Caine wrote to a London 
the authority of a nameless ‘native gentleman, a most 
harrowing account of the sufferings of the people of 
Madras, and on the same authority he further saw fit 
the British 
ness, and incompetence. 


officials of indifference, supine- 


Lord Wenlock calls him a mali- 


to accuse 
cious liar, and stigmatises his statements as ‘ scurrilous’ ; 
and all good men and true must agree with the Governor 
that these remarks The 
actual lies, which are exposed in detail, refer to the cruelty 
of the British Government in pressing the starving native 
for taxes. The facts are that (1) one-third of the current 
revenue either has been remitted or is outstanding, while 
the taxes of those paying less than fifty rupees have 
not been asked for at all; and (2) as to the alleged 
lack of water and food, that 18,000 Government wells are 
in working order, that 840 new ones have just been com- 
pleted, that more are being made, and that 18,000 people 
are employed on relief works, and 500 fed in kitchens, 
They are sufficient 


‘are not in any way too strong.’ 


at a cost of 80,000 rupees a month. 
to secure for Lord Wenlock and his subordinates the sym- 
pathy of those among their countrymen whose sympathy 
is at all worth having. 





Tue Church of Scotland Mission buildings at Ichang, on 
the Yangtse River, have been burned by Chinese rioters. 
The missionaries, narrowly escaping with their lives, have 
fled down to Shanghai. Ichang is the highest port on the 
Blue River opened to European trade. Mandarin chicanery 
has hitherto prevented the privileges conferred by treaty 
from having any important effect on Chinese commerce, 
and has defeated the hope of trading as well as of mis- 
sionary enterprise, being allowed to ascend still higher, 
to Chung-king. Ichang is a centre of the literates and 
officials whose interests and prejudices are opposed to the 
intrusion of foreigners and foreign ideas. It is to these 
gentry, doubtless, that the Scottish missionaries owe the 
attack made upon them. Ichang candidates have not 
done well lately at the Chinese ‘ Civil Service examina- 
tions,’ and a great pagoda has been builded on a hill oppo- 
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site to counteract the hostile influences of the river gods. 
Warning has been given that, if the pagoda did not im. 
prove the percentage of passes, blame would be laid and 
vengeance wreaked on the foreign residents ; and the ex- 
pected has happened. Great alarm prevails at the Treaty 
Ports : 


) ‘ere anne ty . . : 
Powers—or for England alone, as having interests out- 


it is felt that it is about time for the combined 


weighing all the others—to interfere. But in the present 
condition of the Yangtse, it will not be possible for gun- 


boats to get to Ichang for several months. 





GENERAL Boutancer shot himself at the grave of his 
mistress, Mme. de Bonnemain, in Ixelles Cemetery, Brus 
sels, on Wednesday, and various circumstances prove pre- 
meditated suicide : a theatrical end to a theatrical career. 
Its effect is purely journalistic. Boulangism was dead, 
and the taking-off of its author can do little except supply 
the Parisians with a passing sensation. ‘The Government 
may be deprived of a weapon of defence, while the return 
of the Boulangists to the Radical party may strengthen 
the Opposition; but none of these contingencies is like 
to be of moment. 





Tue Canadian Senate has agreed unanimously to Mr. 
Abbott's motion for an address to the Queen suggesting 
the ‘denunciation’ of the most favoured nation clauses. 
Mr. Abbott is in favour of Mr. Howard Vincent’s scheme 
of an Imperial League, though he does not yet see how it 
can be made to work. But since Canadian exports to 
Britain are increasing in a greater ratio than Canadian 
exports to the States, Canada means to trade under the 
Mr. Scott, the 


leader of the Opposition, spoke heartily in favour of the 


most favourable conditions for herself. 
new policy. In the Commons the majority report of the 


Langevin Committee was adopted by a majority of 


twenty-one: four less than are usually registered for the 
Government. The debate degenerated into a mere bout at 
vituperation between the party groundlings, as the Sénecal 
investigation has done. Mr. Haggart, the Postmaster- 
General is accused of having been interested twelve years 
ago in Government contracts, but the motion for an in- 
vestigation was rejected, as the matter has more than 
once been sifted. 





Tue American Republic is in trouble with its Egan. It 
might have anticipated as much when it sent him to re- 
But 
Egan's behaviour during the civil war in South America was 


present the policy of the United States in Chili. 


even more mischievous and contemptible than could have 
been believed. He was alternately the cat’s-paw and the 
egger-on of Balmaceda ; then, in the hour of disaster, he 
He is still, it 
seems, harbouring refugees at the Legation, and the Junta 
The Washington Govern- 


hastened to desert and turn on the fallen. 


is pressing for their surrender. 
ment has the unpleasant alternative of remaining in ill 
odour and in hot water at Santiago, or of risking the Irish 
Vote, and avowing itself to have had no prescience, by 
superseding its ambassador to Chili. 

Genera Caprivi at Osnabriick and M. Ribot at Ba- 
paume have been preaching peace. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor declares that the European sovereigns vie with each 
other in their desire to avoid war, and that in particular 
his own royal master has social problems in hand sufficient 
to absorb his attention for decades of years : a well estab- 
lished condition of peace being required to give them a 
chance of success. The Republican Premier spoke in an 
equally pacific vein, although he dwelt, with an emphasis 
which has not gone unremarked, on the proofs of amity 
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exchanged between Russia and France. ‘The occasions of 
these addresses may be thought at least as significant as 
the words: General Caprivi visited Osnabriick on the in- 
vitation of a Westphalian infantry regiment; M. Ribot 
went to Bapaume to unveil a statue of General Faidherbe, 
the Commander of the Army of the North in the war of 
1870-71. 


Peruaps the finest race the season has seen was run on 
Saturday for the Lancashire Plate. It would seem as if 
Signorina had regained her pristine excellence. The Duke 
of Westminster's Orme—undoubtedly the finest two-year- 
old of the year—made a grand effort to keep his record 
an unbroken one; had he done so in such company 
he had almost shown himself the equal of the mighty 
Ormonde. It is too early yet to forecast his career with 
confidence ; but so far as breeding, size, and shape go he 
is well-nigh perfect. He is out of Angelica, who is own 
sister to the famous St. Simon. The poor performance of 
Gouverneur in the same race showed once again, and in a 
marked manner, the inferiority of this year’s three-year- 
olds. It is worthy of note that despite the immense 
amount of ‘added money’ (not less than £11,000) and the 
famous names of the competitors attracted thereby, the 
race received but little attention in comparison to the 
classic Cambridgeshire and Cesarewitch. And _ this is 


matter for congratulation. 


Tue ‘war at the Wapping wharves,’ as the New (but 
not True) Journalist calls it, grows acute. One gentleman 
has been made aware that the proper place of those who 
‘picket’ not wisely but too well is a prison, but several 
instances of violence have gone unpunished. We do not 
blame the ‘free hand’ who pointed a pistol at the head 
of a unionist who found persuasion insufficient to prevent 
him from working. ‘There is no lack of men to take the 
terms rejected by the unionists on strike, and, inexperi- 
enced as they are, they have not met with any accidents. 
The union men talk largely and loftily of a general strike ; 
but even their leaders have grown too wise for that. Mean- 
while the said union has been in congress at Hull, though 
nothing of interest diversified its proceedings save the 
resignation of Mr. Tom Mann, who is anxious to transfer 
his services to a wealthier union: his own, he calls it, 
in reference to a very remote past and a very slight con- 
nection. 





Sunpay, as always when strikes are going on, was a 
great day with the Adullamites. They demonstrated in 
Victoria Park, where Mr. J. H. Wilson and Mr. M‘Carthy 
of the Dockers’ Union did their utmost to make bad blood 
with the Federation. The Carpenters had an outing in 
the more aristocratic quarter, yet they had nothing of im- 
portance to say, save that the Conciliation Committee of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, which has done its 
utmost to end the strike, is ‘an interested body of capi- 
talists.. The Navvies met elsewhere, and the Cabdrivers, 
and the Painters and the Printers all had their time of 
communion. At Manchester on Saturday the Gasworkers’ 
Union attacked Mr. John Morley—(he made himself con- 
spicuous years ago in the cause of certain imprisoned 
Stokers: but such is the gratitude, such the memory, of 
his masters !)—promising to put in practice the threats 
they admitted they had used, unless he ‘climbed down.’ 
And quoth one of the speakers, who seems to know his 
man—‘ From his attitude on Home Rule, I think he will.’ 
In the small hours of Friday a representative and fairly 
numerous meeting of ‘Bus-drivers expressed its satisfaction 
with the present state of affairs. 
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DIVIDED INTERESTS 
{ OORKHA and Cossack are face to face again : this 
time on the Pamirs. But here Goorkha and 
Cossack, Captain Younghusband and Captain Bats- 
chevski, are not the only quantities to be considered. 


We may—or must—have our difficulties with China on 
the Pacific coast. But in Central Asia she is always 
and necessarily our ally. Her voice has been useful to 
us already in this very quarter. Twenty years ago, 
when Burnaby was at Khiva, the next move of the 
Russians was to be on Kashgar. East of Bokhara, a 
suggestive gap of a hundred miles was left in their 
frontier, on the south side of Kokan. With Kashgar 
annexed, India would he menaced from a third point, 
as well as on the line of Herat and Cabul. Russia 
should be given to understand, wrote Burnaby, that 
any advance in this direction would mean war. Russia, 
of course, did advance. The western passes of Kash- 
gar were at one time in her possession. But Yakoob 
Khan's concessions were repudiated by China in the 
treaty of St. Petersburg. And our good friends remain 
to this day exactly where they were when ‘Tashkent 
fell, in 1865. 

The fact is that China is dangerous to Russia, and to 
Russia alone. The Muscovite frontier from the Khanates 
to Vladivostock is the weakest in the world. Supposing 
that the Chinese move forward (as they intend) during a 
war in Central Asia or in the West, they must overrun 
one-third of Siberia, if not the Amur itself. It is a 
far cry to the sources of the Onon. But the Emperor 
Khan See found the way: and large armies have tra- 
versed it more than once. With British money and 
officers to help, China, in fact, could occupy the Tsar's 
attention in the Far East almost as effectually as will 
Turkey on his other flank. His losses by simple ex- 
haustion would give us our opportunity. Victory on 
the Indus would be decisive : would be followed, more- 
over, by a campaign in Central Asia, Our allies, suc- 
cessful or not on their own particular battle-fields, 
would be rewarded in Armenia and on the Amur. 
It is this prospect of seeing the work of a hundred 
and fifty years undone, and herself destroyed as an 
Asiatic Power, that Russia has ever in mind. All 
that she has gained so far is her Pacific port, a huge 
prestance, and the Khanates ; and she would lose them 
all ata blow. The friendship of the Triple Alliance is 
of the first importance to us in Africa, in Egypt, in 
Constantinople, and in one way or another all over the 
world. But the Asiatic question, regarded by itself 
and as a whole, concerns us alone of European Powers. 
For active help we must look to Turkey and to China. 
And it is because Russia knows this that she is civil— 
not only to the Sultan but—to the Tsung Li Yamen. 

It will be unfortunate, then, if we are obliged either 
to cripple China or to make her our enemy. The 
Afghans are probably beginning to play double. Their 
clergy are said to have been bought. The Khan of 
Khelat has warned us of Abdurrahman’s treason ; and 
his warning is neither singular nor the less to be con- 
sidered for that himself is no friend of ours. The 
tribes are eagerly expecting their day of plunder. And 
in the interests of peace we should neglect nothing that 
will hold Russia in check. Her restlessness is natural 
enough. It is due, no doubt, in the first place, to her 
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desire to absorb Bokhara, and so complete her Central 
Asian Empire: a desire to which we have nothing to 
object. But it is also intended to influence our diplo- 
macy in Europe. Lord Salisbury, it is true, holds our 
friends at every point. ‘Their moves on the Bosporus, 
in Bulgaria, in Persia, in Egypt, have been met and 
checked. For the moment they are what Mr. Arnold 
Forster would call gravelled. But, however anxious 
to console themselves, we may not let them advance 
on Cashmere. ‘The Baroghil Pass must not divide our 
attention with the Bolan. And from the Baroghil Pass 
China is able to keep them for us—while she is free 
from revolution at home. So far the necessity of con- 
ciliating her, or for not pressing unduly on her Govern- 
ment, is evident : as may be discerned from the policy 
of the other side since Cronstadt, which proclaims the 
desire of the Tsar for a Russo-Chinese Alliance. 

At the same time, it is possible in politics to look too 
far ahead. ‘To begin with, the Manchu dynasty is not 
so easily upset. It has weathered several such storms 
in the most surprising fashion. | Again, the Tsar has 
been misled by Mr. Gladstone's Electoral Facts. He 
is counting on the return of an inefficient Ministry to 
power: and we in the meantime are like to profit by 
his providence. No doubt, supposing that the Irishry 
and the ignorance of these islands succeeded at the 
elections, we could not hope to fish in troubled waters. 
But with a strong Cabinet at Westminster we may 
profit even by anarchy in China. Nothing shall do 
away with her sturdy millions: and mayhap a province 
or two might come under our governance or be willing 
at least to be instructed in war. France did not gain 
by her calculated abstentions in Egypt: nor did we 
lose by our interference. At present we have to tread 
warily and, while remembering the bloody persecutions 
of the last three years and the dilatory measures of 
the Tsung Li Yamen, to keep our eye on Central Asia 
as well as on Shanghai. If we have vast trade interests 
in the Pacific we also have an Indian Empire. And 
the game requires careful playing. Meanwhile, it may 
be noted: (1) that the mission-house at Ichang has 
been burnt down ; and (2) that Lien Ching-Tang, the 
military Governor of Chinese Turkestan, has been 
despatched in haste to back our Consul at Kashgar. 
The route from the Pamirs and the Alichur can be 
guarded—far better than by the two hundred bayonets 
of Captain Younghusband’s escort—by the fears of 
Russia for her Siberian dominion. 








SIR WILLIAM’S LATEST 


HERE is no doubt, reasonable or other, that the 
advice which Mr. Edward Dicey was moved to 
tender to a Tory Government—to keep the pot a- 
boiling by the use of Radical measures for firing—de- 
served all, and more than all, the disfavour with which 
it was received by the party to which it was addressed. 
No question neither but it must have seemed to the 
full as pestilent to Sir William Harcourt and the rest 
of his ‘co-mates and brothers in exile’: in that to 
take it meant the assimilation of their worst designs 
and the imitation of their most impudent devices. 
But to be rated with a show of justice by a person 
of Sir William’s antecedents is more than mortal can 
endure ; and assuredly it must have been as balm to 
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Mr. Dicey’s wound and as strong wine to Mr. Dicey’s 
spirit to find that, even in the very act of censure, 
his knightly antagonist had performed to admiration 
the feat which is popularly known as giving oneself 
away. As thus: at Ashton-under-Lyne, on Friday 
last, Sir William got rid of the usual impassioned in- 
vective against the Liberal Unionists. In the bulk of 
it was little that was new and still less that was true ; 
but against the means prescribed by Mr. Edward 
Dicey in a recent issue of The Nineteenth Century 
Sir William felt that he really had a case; and 
in connection therewith he unburdened himself of a 
certain amount of criticism-——not unjust for him— 
and a great deal of strong language. But in his excess 
of zeal—in what may well have been his eestasy in the 
reflection that at last he had hold of something not 
unlike an argument—he proceeded, whether bv acci- 
dent or design, to ascribe the pronouncement of this 
particular Dicey (Mr. Edward of that ilk) to another 
and a very different Dicey (Professor Albert, to wit), 
who had incurred his just resentment by presiding at a 
certain dinner to the Marquis of Hartington, and on 
whose innocent head he imprecated all the wrath of 
which the Radical gods are capable. The effect of this 
piece of unpremeditated art has been to place him in a 
position absolutely advantageous to his reputation for 
unveracity. He has been ever conspicuous, even in that 
great Gladstonian host which used to remember Mit- 
chelstown and to applaud the unselfish patriotism of 
the Member for Cork, as a sayer of the thing which is 
not, and henceforth his pre-eminence is assured. He 
would run his Venerable Leader hard, if it were not a 
matter of common notoriety that that gentleman 1s 
superior in everything ; while poor Mr. Morley deserib- 
ing a riot that never occurred is not in the same field 
with him. For Professor Dicey has written to The 
Times to protest against the practice of ‘adding 
point to abuse by confusing two persons together, 
while Mr. Dicey has demonstrated by the same means 
that confusion other than deliberate is impossible, 
inasmuch as himself and Sir William have * known 
each other for a great many years, belong to the 
same clubs, ‘have been guests in each other's houses, 
have continually rubbed shoulders as politician and 
journalist, ‘have always remained in friendly rela- 
tions, and have even contributed to the same (defunct) 
papers. Such controversy, he opines, may seem fair 
enough to the Nonconformist Conscience and the 
keepers thereof ; but ‘it is not in accordance with the 
rules of common honesty. A fact, we take it, not to 
be explained away; an inference no amount of such 
protesting as Sir William prints shall disprove. 

Why this ‘disregard for veracity’? Is the com- 
mon Gladstonian so ignorant and so embittered withal 
that he will believe anything told him by persons 
having authority on his side? And if this be so— 
and in the light of such performances as—well! as 
anybody’s: as Mr. Haldane’s at Dunbar, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s passim, as this of Sir William’s at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, as Mr. O’Brien in the columns of the only 
English print that finds his jabber worth paper and 
type, the position looks impregnable—why this trans- 
parency of ‘statement, this ingenuous simplicity in 
deceitfulness, this incredible disdain for artistry in 
the contrivance of your effects? Can it be that these 
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politicians really care so little for their own reputations 
that they had as lief be found out and shamed as not ¢ 
That they so despise their audience, as to esteem the 
grossest, the most Falstaftian ‘ statements” good enough 
for them? Who knows? For who shall answer for 
the Nonconformist Conscience, or stoop to appreciate 
the resourcefulness of a party out of office ? Not we: 
for we have other and less nasty work to do, Not 
they: for the truth is not in them. Such candour as 
they have is merely controvertible. ‘They amuse them- 
selves and their constituents as with fairy tales. Only 
the fairy tales they like are calculated, in their esteem 
at least, to damage other men, and they seldom end 
happily for themselves. 

In the case of Colonel Dopping it took a lawyer's 
letter—that and no more—to bring the chief of sinners 
to his bearings. In the case of the Messrs. Dicey, a 
couple of letters to The Times have sufficed. In the 
case of Mr. Parnell the requirements included, among 
other items, one Fire Escape, one proceedings in Com- 
mittee Room Fifteen, one Stead, one Price Hughes, one 
Nonconformist Conscience, one desperate resolve to get 
back to office at any cost. But the fact remains. In 
years that bring the Theosophic mind, you can do no 
better to advance yourself and your party than go 
round making ‘statements.’ However swift and savage 
and complete the inevitable disproof of them, they 
will be found to have served their turn. Some mud 
has stuck to the mark: some ass, or school of asses, has 
got hold of a new idea. It is the nature of the Glad- 
stonite in all ranks of life, at sixpence a-week or at a 
penny a night, to heed and make much of every special 
fool according to his peculiar folly. Why, then, should 
he refrain from accepting every liar according to his lie ¢ 
In truth, the business must pay ; or they would not all 
be so desperately intent on its pursuit as they are. 


CONCERNING THE NIGGER 
N the scramble for Africa, the Powers, with the ex- 
ception of Portugal (a little State with a super- 
fluity of naughtiness), have comported themselves with 
the utmost good temper, and, the play over, have parted 
friends. So exhaustive has been the division that, what 
with colonies and protectorates and spheres of influence, 
scarce a square inch of the map remains to share. ‘True, 
the proceedings wear a certain air of unreality : as when 
France, for instance, on the strength of certain coast- 
lands (Algeria, Tunis, and Senegal, to wit), is allotted for 
hinterland a huge cantle of desert, whereinto few Euro- 
peans have ever penetrated, and whence still fewer have 
come with a whole skin. Still, if the Republic find any 
gratification in the paper lordship of the Sahara, none 
of the Governments is likely to dispute her claim; and 
the fields, being rock and sand, can e’en lie fallow until 
the artesian wells have caused the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose, and Cardinal Lavigerie’s monks militant 
have converted the predatory Tuareg into an indus- 
trious and law-abiding citizen. A consummation that 
may be reached some day, but that is not yet a factor 
in practical politics. 

Just at present it would seem as if in their haste for 
ownership the Governments had overlooked a partner 
whose consent is of a certain moment: we have named 
the Nigger. Now, this interloper, being a primitive 
VOL. Vi. 
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fellow, is actuated by certain simple and definite mo- 
tives: he appreciates, that is, the white man not from 
any abstract love of humanity and _ civilisation but 
out of the practical hope of making something out of 
him. Your black chieftain, essentially a barterer, is 
also a bit of a gambler, who will gaily sign away the 
lands of his ancestors to a paramount Power, if by 
way of compensation he can exchange the ivory he has 
hoarded for lack of a market for the purple-and-green 
cottons his soul loveth, even the ‘square-face’ his 
soul loveth best of all. But how if his anticipations 
be disappointed ? How if, instead of the harmless 
necessary trader with his buttons, beads, and bales of 
cloth, the European present himself in the form of a 
military governor at the head of horse and foot ? as 
an explorer accompanied by Maxim guns? The poten- 
tate is naturally suspicious ; his humours are expressed 
in a flight of arrows, or, not improbably, a volley of 
bullets ; the stranger replies in the same lingo; and all 
chance of a peaceable understanding is then and there 
destroyed. This obvious moral is pointed by affairs in 
German East Africa. There the marchings and counter- 
marchings of the Resolute Majors and the Fiery Doctors 
have culminated in the total destruction of the Zelewski 
detachment by the Wadigo: a disaster which, official 
‘explanations’ to the contrary, is very grave indeed. 
For it means that the Interior is in arms, that there 
is great need of reinforcements, and that the work of 
taking possession must begin anew at the beginning: a 
condition of things to be deplored, both as a triumph 
of barbarism and—from the British point of view—as 
an unsettlement of districts marching with our own, and 
only separated from them by a line familiar to the 
map-maker but unknown to the savage. Indeed, you 
have it on authority that the British East Africa Com- 
pany, forced by ‘Teutonic alarums and excursions into 
undertakings beyond its resources, must presently retire 
from Uganda, unless Ministers (Harcourt non obstante) 
come to the rescue with a railway guarantee. The 
which retreat would imply not merely the decline of 
British prestance throughout the continent—an argu- 
ment vainly addressed to Sir William and his kind— 
but the closure of factories and—of this let the Non- 
conformist Conscience take note—the massacre of mis- 





sionaries, together with a recrudescence of Mahdism and 
the slave-trade in all their horror. 

The truth is that Empire in Africa cannot be made 
a reality except by Europeans whose capacity for 
governing is backed and directed by a great tradition 
of government. Now, the Germans are raw to the 
work, and it remains to be seen if they can keep as well 
as conquer. At present they have failed to grasp two 
elementary axioms: that in dealing with the Nigger an 
ounce of conciliation is worth a ton of coercion ; and 
that you should never show the stick unless and until 
you can use it to a certain end. These lessons have 
been learned by the French, at some cost, in Algeria ; 
and their De Brazza on the Congo is comparable in 
his small way to the Lawrences in the Punjab. But 
contrast the results of Colonel Archinard’s brilliant 
‘ampaigns in the Soudan with the fruits of Mr. Rhodes’s 
handling of Lobengula or the negative but real effects 
of the Niger Company’s non-interference with the fana- 
tical Sultan of Bornu; and the inference is irresistible 
that our own commercial methods, by which recourse 
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is never had to arms save in the last resort, are pro- 
ductive of a far firmer and a far better administration 
than any amount of punitive expeditions and fortified 
outposts. 

Moreover, it has yet to be proved that Africa will 
pay. Of course, where gold is there is wealth ; but the 
continent is not auriferous ‘all over generally, and 
England, late in the field, appears to have well-nigh 
monopolised the yield. Failing gold, comes ivory ; and 
ivory will soon be exhausted; and next are palm-oil, 
indigo, cotton, and vegetable dyes, which return a 
middling profit—a profit, too, that competition will 
certainly diminish. Now, if against these dubious assets 
there be set the cost of a few such enterprises as that of 
Lieutenant Von Zelewski, what will be the look of the 
It can scarce prove satisfactory, we 





balance-sheet ? 
fancy, to Governments that grudge every penny with- 
drawn from the military expenditure at home, yet know 
not where to lay hands upon a single new source of 
taxation. Besides, there are the sacred interests of 
civilisation to consider now and then; for otherwise the 
Nigger will never be able to understand how it is that 
‘enlightenment’ and ‘ progress’ are not translated in 
his dictionary by the vernacular equivalents for ‘ fire” 
and ‘slaughter. And the longer his experience, the 
greater his bewilderment will be. 





NEW V. OLD 

i a a fortnight since Nephelococcygia (which may, 
for this occasion only, be translated ‘ Larks at 
Newcastle’) broke up with a prodigious amount of 
cackle, and the customary promise of a co-operative 
egg—next year. But of the meeting of Congresses 
there is no end. Scarce had the Tyneside been swept 
and garnished, ere the baby Steads of Northumber- 
land Street were biting their goose-quills ominously— 
and the Dockers’ Congress met at Hull. The Mayor 
received the Congressmen with a little thing of his 
own concerning intemperance, and thereafter ‘ Little 
Ben’ and ‘ Big Tom” proceeded to trot out the poor, 
hackneyed old sophisms that serve them for economic 
arguments. The Mayor's discourse was curiously d 
propos, and must have made at least one of his audi- 
It will be remembered that the 
President of the Newcastle gathering had occasion to 
rebuke certain delegates, compelled by thirst to contra- 
vene the standing orders, and that one of the offenders 
made the quaintly euphemistic request that ‘cans of 
water’ should be placed about the hall. Verily, there 
is a Humour of Circumstances ! 


tors uncomfortable. 


The impassioned eloquence of the ‘New’ labour- 
leaders has by this time lost the only charm (of novelty) 
it ever had. ‘They may be justly compared to those 
great Japanese lanterns used at festivities, which are 
deemed by little children luminous and substantial 
glories, and are no more than hollow fantasies of 
paper, lit by farthing dips. In truth, the artisan is 
getting tired of their oratory, which, indeed, has made 
the Trades’ Congress, once a thoroughly businesslike 
meeting, a mere burlesque of the Socialistic Parliament 
of Man. Even those leaders of so-called ‘ aristocratic’ 


unions (the epithet stands for the worst their enemies 
and the best their friends can say of the older brood) who 
helped to organise unskilled labour, begin to doubt the 
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wisdom of such action : they know themselves for a sort 
of Frankensteins, and they will probably decline to 
supply their Monsters with pocket-money. Mr. Burt is 
an able man, with a touch of humour and that fine com- 
mon sense which Arthur Clough has termed the siccum 
lumen of the mind. As he sat above the tumult at New- 
castle, and listened to the tirades of the New Unionists, 
every now and again a strange expression, half-contemp- 
tuous, half-despairing, would steal over his face, and he 
would look—well, as Pascal might have looked when 
the Pit appeared to open to the left of bis arm-chair. In 
fact, the sooner the Trades’ Congress splits up into two 
meetings the better for labour properly so called. Signs 
of such a change are not wanting. Various bodies of 
unskilled labourers asked that their representatives 
might be admitted into the Dockers’ Congress, and 
their request is apparently to be granted next year. In 
a little while there will be two Trades’ Congresses—and 
the world shall smile at a reductio ad absurdum of the 
Federation of Labour. 

In the matter of ‘Trades’-unionism, Lancashire says 
‘One man one vote, and London * One voice one vote.’ 
The Dockers’ Union, according to Tillett, keeper of the 
cash and the conscience thereof, has 120,000 members. 
Lancashire, however, is well aware that his statement 
means this and no more: * At any given time there are 
about that number of people willing for various reasons 
to do a spell in the docks.” A tithe, perliaps, of these 
persons are respectable and hardworking, able and 
ready to sacrifice themselves to the extent of two- 
pence a week or so. ‘The most, however, are dockers 
only in name and unionists only by courtesy—are voices 
and nothing more—waterside lotus-eaters—the elect 
of the Paradise of Odd Jobs. The skilled artisan of 
Lancashire, who has practised thrift for the benefit of 
his union boy and man, refuses point-blank to regard 
these men as his peers. And who shall blame him ? 
The cotton industry—the mainspring of our com- 
merce—has held its own against foreign competition, 
chiefly because he has trained himself to be the best 
workman in the 
‘Four Iron Gospels* which brought about the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and the delicate machines over which 
he pores to-day are the creatures of his imagination. 


world. His fathers preached those 


He lives a wholesome life, does well by his children, 
and has a kindly feeling towards his employer, who is 
He disdains the 
idle rhetoric of badges and banners purchased by the 


often a promotion from the ranks. 


conscience-money of philanthropy : the homely logic of 
a Mawdsley or a Birtwistle is good enough for him. 
Above all, he is careful to pay his union dues: for he 
knows that to be effective a combination must have 
money in its purse. 

Wherefore Lancashire is dead against the Eight 
Hours Bill, among other nostrums. For the Eight 
Hours Bill is as the mongoose of fable—whose pecu- 
liarity is that he ‘ ain't a real mongoose °; and the social 
evils it is advertised to cure are only to be removed by 
taking the advice of the Mayor of Hull. 





SANITAS, SANITAS! 
HE opening of the new sewage works at Mortlake 
is a notable event. Hitherto, 
the drainings of the Richmond district have been either 


’ 
For two reasons. 
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discharged into the Thames, or retained in cesspools 
for a period, after which they generally found their way 
indirectly to the river. The new undertaking reme- 
dies this in a manner we need not describe. The 
purified water alone joins the stream, and the ‘ sludge,’ 
being of considerable ‘ manurial value "—(the phrase 
comes from Printing-House Square)—will pay to some 
extent the current expenses of the undertaking. It is 
eminently creditable to the parishes concerned that they 
have willingly submitted to an increase in the rates that 
the drainage system may be not only presently useful 
but efficient for future generations. 

Mr. Ritchie seized the opportunity and put it to 
admirable purpose, as a good Beaconsfieldian would. 
He reminded those who ‘assisted at the function’ 
that the chief business of a Local Authority is to look 
after the public health. The remark savours some- 
what of platitude, but it is of necessity undeniable 
when you reflect that, though neither Richmond nor 
Mortlake has been responsible for the most flagrant 
pollutions of the old father-river, other towns are doing 
their best to convert his streams into something little 
better than an open sewer. The sanitary authority 
which neglects to spend money—even a_ handsome 
amount—on drainage and on the supply of fair water 
is not merely, in Mr. Ritchie’s opinion—(an opinion 
with which every Tory must agree)—the reverse of 
economical, but is absolutely wasteful also, since it 
utterly fails of the intent for which it was chosen. 
And where rivers are polluted, or an ample flow of 
water is lacking, and the drainage is of such a nature 
as to constitute a danger to the community, the muni- 
cipality is more often to blame than the electors. The 
Local Government Board is frequently called upon to 
check extravagance, and to prevent ratepayers from 
securing their own health at the cost of ratepayers yet 
unborn ; but never, as Mr. Ritchie proved, has it vetoed 
the expenditure of reasonable sums for the general 
good, The objection more often comes from such as 
had rather jog on cheaply in the company of microbes 
and stink than risk their seats and their dignity by an 
addition to the rates. The Board’s office is not to hinder 
the rulers of a district from spending money, though it 
must put down its foot when money is being thrown 
away to humour the local whim. From that Mr. 
Ritchie advanced a step. No Parliament, he declared, 
has done so much for the promotion of efficient sanita- 
tion as the present. The ‘Tory party, being the party 
of administration, is ever anxious to improve the 
material condition of the nation as a whole. To 
the Radical and the Faddist it leaves the salvation 
of souls. But the Act for the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes was carried by a Conservative Ministry ; 
and throughout the country, its operation has re- 
sulted in the razing of rookeries and the sweeping 
away of alleys where poverty and disease had their 
own way and pestilence walked even at noontide. ‘The 
wiseacres of the London County Council chose to ig- 
nore it, and, proceeding upon socialistic lines, landed 
themselves in the Boundary Street disaster. Yet the 
Act that created this body, to be a practical illustra- 
tion of what to avoid in municipal administration, 
was the work of the Tory party: and the result has 
been excellent, when the County Councils have con- 
cerned themselves with present needs. Your Radical 
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is always ready to proclaim that the credit of the 
design is due to himself ; but his subsequent criticisms 
invariably prove that, had Mr. Gladstone or Sir Charles 
Dilke drafted the Act, they would have hampered the 
action of the Councils by overburdening them with 
legislative duties. The Public Health?Act of London 
and the Notification of Diseases Act must be ascribed 
to Mr. Ritchie and his colleagues. 

As for the latter, Mr. Ritchie wishes its adoption 
were compulsory, and, albeit the invocation of ‘ our 
grandmother the State’ is a weak and a catch-vote 
device of the Radicals, there can be no doubt that 
the State is bound to rule with a firm hand on 
such matters. If the country must be ‘run’ for the 
benefit of the whole body of citizens, Government has 
a perfect right to insist that the man whose desire for 
liberty prompts him to assist in the diffusion of epi- 
demics shall be treated as a criminal. Tories are more 
tenacious of personal liberty than the Socialist or the 
Anti-Vaccinationist or Mr. Auberon Herbert ; and at 
the general election the candidate will be sensibly a 
loser who fails to impress the constituency with the 
conviction that, for the assistance of local boards and 
County Councils in the handling of practical difficul- 
ties, they must go to a Conservative Ministry: since 
the natural function of the other side is to fob off the 
ratepayer with Boundary Street schemes, or delude him 
with visions of millenniums resultant upon the com- 
munal purchase of tramways. 


SCUTTLE OR STAY = 
HE Road-to-India controversy in The Times, un- 
like the parallel discussion of Drinking and 
Drunkenness, is capable of definite issues. On behalf 
of the one-and-only Cape route a Major-General Stuart 
has appeared, and never was the all-surrender argu- 
ment paraded in its naked absurdity as by this Bright- 
in-armour. At first it read like a ponderous military 
joke. Give up Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
quoth the General, transfer the garrisons there to the 
East Coast of Africa, and you will have secured your 
communication with India, and rid yourselves of the 
only and every cause of enmity with Russia and France ! 
For our Mediterranean strongholds, they must belong 
to that one of the Powers which, from force of circum- 
stances, cannot be other than friendly ; while Egypt 
can go to—the Mahdi, apparently, or any one that 
will. Such is the programme of this model Major- 
General; and he has maintained its virtues with a 
disputatiousness that would not have discredited 
Captain Lismahago himself. 

In return he has been roughly handled : notably by 
Admiral Colomb and Sir Samuel Baker. ‘Their conten- 
tion, in brief, amounts to this: that we must keep both 
highways—the South African and that by the Canal— 
the one being useless without the other. Further, that 
the abandonment of the Mediterranean would be a 
supreme disaster in time of war and a piece of common 
insanity in time of peace. For what would it mean ? 
In the first place, that we had deliberately cut a three- 
weeks’ passage for one of thirty days: an arrangement 
neither sensible nor economical, even if we could be 
sure (which we could not) that there would be found 
no lions in the path we had deserted. In the absolute 
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certainty that there would consists the fatal and 
abysmal objection to General Stuart’s plan. For 
what naval Power in the world is bound to us in the 
bonds of perpetual amity? Italy, perhaps, so far as 
human foresight obtaineth ; and to Italy, if scuttle we 
must, our coaling-stations in the Mediterranean had 
best belong. But, as Admiral Colomb shows, neither 
Italy nor any other—ourselves put out of count— 
could hold the inland sea against France; so that the 
problem resolves itself into a hard-and-fast alliance 
with the Republic. But we have far too many causes 
of quarrel all over the globe to put ourselves thus in 
her hands: especially as France at Gibraltar, as Sir 
Samuel demonstrates, means France in Egypt. Now, 
for France to monopolise the Canal were for France 
to be able to blockade Aden at will: in which event a 
British fleet, after struggling round the Cape, would 
arrive to find itself beggared of coal. And how if the 
occupant of Suez should give a right-of-way to her 
good friend Russia, with an easy eighteen days from 
Sebastopol to Bombay? In truth these faddists are 
a national peril! And suicidal as from the military 
and naval points of view the evacuation of the Medi- 
terranean were, it would be even more disastrous from 
that of commerce. For though doctors disagree as to 
whether trade precedes or follows the flag, the veriest 
Cobdenite must know that it is never found apart from 
the flag: so that for us to cease from controlling ‘the 
Ditch * were for us to impoverish ourselves to the tune 
of hundreds of millions sterling. 

But enough of the fatuities of General Stuart and 
his like. Remains their very partial justification: that 
though the Suez Canal does strengthen our resources 
as against a possible Mutiny, it also constitutes an ele- 
ment of weakness in the face of an external foe, inas- 
much as the position, which is vital, is yet far handier 
of defence against a coup-de-main than some optimists 
are willing to allow. All that was foreseen by the 
Palmerston who so strenuously opposed the project that 
the firman for construction was not signed until after 
his death. In public he was content to argue—wrongly, 
no doubt—that the Canal was impracticable, and that, 
even if it were made, it would not pay ; and these ob- 
jections have been the target for much of the mirth 
that is wise after the event. But in private he con- 
demned the design on the statesmanlike grounds that 
a French descent was always to be apprehended, and 
that agreements to neutralise were absolutely worth- 
less. ‘ Thouvenel proposes, he wrote to Lord John, ‘that 





the passage of ships of war should be forbidden as at 
the Dardanelles ; but I presume that he does not expect 
us to receive such a proposal except with a decently 
suppressed smile’: which remark the Sultan’s conces- 
sion to the Russian Volunteer Fleet invests with a cer- 
tain significance now. Indeed, it is futile to deny that, 
if France once get foothold in Egypt, we shall not make 
her budge in a hurry. But with our Mediterranean 
squadron intact, and Italy steadfast to the Alliance, 
that contingency seems somewhat remote. For the 
fortune of war at sea is henceforth largely a matter of 
coals, and in Gibraltar and Malta we have a wherewithal 
to success the French have not; while the Turk and 
the desert together should be quite enough to stop the 
Muscovites, of little account on sea, from the overland 
rush for the Isthmus. By all means, then, let us 
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strengthen our hold upon the ends of the Canal. But 
also let us give over talking of Scuttle ; for, the process 
once begun, the Ichabod of Empire is writ large. 





A NEW FUTURE FOR WOMEN 
\ JT OMEN, for years, have been encouraged to follow 


callings to which neither their morals nor 
themselves were naturally adapted. Again and again 
have we been told that the difference between Man 
and Woman was merely one of training, and so loud 
has been the clamour that it seemed as if Woman had 
won a sort of triumph. But no: her emancipation is far 
from complete. Honest girls are still required to marry 
and have children. The gospel of freedom has been 
preached in vain. If we may believe Mrs. Frank Snoad, 
who is President of the Women’s Progressive Society, 
and therefore ought to know, home influence is still a 
millstone round the female neck ; still must innocent 
young women dwell beneath the parental roof with- 
out any chance of practising ‘ music, painting, cook- 
ing, gardening, wood-carving, needlework, what not. 
The money is all spent on the boys’ education ; but 
even Mrs. Snoad might remember that boys are ex- 
pected to fend for themselves in this poor world, and 
therefore must needs have money invested in their 
careers. And even such tasks as cooking and needle- 
work are neglected. The girls of to-day, says their cham- 
pion, have ‘no strength of character, no idea of busi- 
ness, no energy. Are all these failings to be ascribed 
to the infamous tyranny of men ? or does their apolo- 
gist blame women themselves - As the whole griev- 
ance is the offspring of envy, you are prepared to hear 
that it is due to the inveterate cruelty of Man that 
Woman is commonly less in stature and in strength 
than himself. But what good can come of continually 
kicking against the pricks ? We live not in Mars nor in 
Saturn. Such as we are we have become after centuries of 
growth and development. The Providence which placed 
us here made both women and men. We are not con- 
cerned to discuss the wisdom of Providence in devising 
sex. We are here: and we must make the best of our 
sojourn. Though women are women, and not inferior 
men—a very different thing—the world is doubtless as 
comfortable a dwelling-place as the moon, and by this 
we should have learnt the rules of the game of life. 
As for the ‘truly emancipated” woman, she would 
never be happy, unless the cowvade ceased to be a 
symbol and became a reality. 
~ But Mrs. Snoad has an easy remedy. Her prescrip- 
tion is far simpler and less ambitious than the most of 
its rivals, and there is no reason why she herself should 
not test its efficacy. First, every girl is to cultivate 
a ‘taste’: wood-carving, gardening, what you will; then 
she is to devote an hour a day to that most demoralis- 
ing of pursuits, ‘self-culture.” If a girl—or a boy— 
desire to read ‘improving literature, she—or he—will 
do so without being told. [For if she—or he—be 
bidden to cultivate the mind, straightway is the prig 
evolved.] After girls have acquired a ‘taste’ and in- 
dulged in self-culture, a third duty remains: they 
should obtain a ‘ general knowledge of all that is going 
on in the great philanthropic world.” Even without 
the intervention of the Women’s Progressive Society 
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they have been known to do this: but philanthropy 
is a costly pastime, and is of little service to such as 
must earn their bread. The labour-market, says Mrs. 
Snoad, is thronged by ‘ thousands of lady-like, incom- 
petent girls.” How will the practice of philanthropy 
help them ? Surely their champion would not have them 
embrace the trade of professional beggar, fashionable as 
that trade has come to be ? 

But the talk of Mmes. Snoad and Co. is without 
result, as it is without reason. Whatever comes of 
men and women, of one thing we may be quite cer- 
tain: they will be regenerated—on paper—day after 
day, week after week, so long as printer’s ink and the 
patience of editors remain. And they will goon marry- 
ing and giving in marriage without any thought of the 
jabber hurtling round them. Meantime we may note 
that if women are in the parlous state Mrs. Snoad avers, 
her remedy is hopelessly and helplessly trivial. She 
reminds us powerfully of the wiseacre who recommended 
an habitual drunkard to take a little fresh fruit. 


THE NEW ASCETICISM 
\ THAT The Daily Telegraph has missed The 
~ Times has swept up. The great boom of 
drunkenness has run its course through the penny daily 
—a mother of dead dogs. ‘Then the leading journal 
took up the theme with a variation, and started the 
boom afresh, An experienced man might have pre- 
dicted beforehand how it would go, but the manner of 
starting is always uncertain. In this case there came 
Dr. Mortimer Granville, and showed how a man may 
write anti-teetotalism in right teetotal stvle. The Doctor 
argued that it is a man’s duty to drink alcohol, or 
so all the world understood, which is an absurd pro- 
position, The sensible man, who revolts against the 
slavery imposed by any sort of fanaticism, will not 
drink aleohol unless he like it. After such contra- 
diction from opposition fanatics Dr. Mortimer Gran- 
ville came forth in print once more, and solemnly 
recorded his testimony against the wicked doctrine that 
a liking for wine is any excuse for the taking thereof. 
He who would drink it innocently must take it ‘to 
make him better, as they say in the nursery, as a drug, 
as a painful necessity, from a sense of duty. From 
which one gathers that Dr. Mortimer Granville can 
cant almost as well as the other side. Between the 
Doctor's first and his last there came the usual dribble 
of vague talk. Doctors who were sure that alcohol was 
bad, doctors who were sure that it was good in modera- 
tion, governors of gaols who were sure that it was the 
mother of crime, students of crime who were sure that 
drunkenness is the effect and not the cause, persons who 
wanted to know why men of genius were never teetotal- 
lers, other persons who knew that some men of genius 
had been teetotallers—and so forth, and so forth: they 
were all there. 

In the meantime, the man of sense who takes his 
bottle because he likes it, and not because it is good for 
him, listened to it all with some languid amusement. 
The thing was dull enough in detail, but it had its 
interest as showing with what unfailing pertinacity the 
world will argue over the old debates, and how inevi- 
tably it fails to come nearer solution. All this wrangle 
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about drinking and drunkenness, about the real mean- 
ing of the word ‘Temperance and the rest, what is it but 
the debate, old as mankind—old as religion at least 
—between asceticism and the flesh ? To listen to Sir 
W. Lawson and those about him would make you 
think, if you knew nothing else, that men had never 
urged before that you cannot keep yourself clean ex- 
cept by fleeing all temptation, and that it behoves the 
just man to think not only of his own sins but of the 
sins of the world, which he may diminish by setting an 
example of self-denial. Persons who have not limited 
their researches by the teaching of Sir W. Lawson are 
aware that these are extremely ancient propositions, pro- 
positions enforced by precept and example ever since 
man began to think or to argue about questions of con- 
duct at all. The difference is in the degree, not the 
kind. The old ascetics were not content to renounce 
one pleasure only, and that a pleasure it was their boast 
not to feel. They did not say: ‘ We do not care for 
this or that, and therefore it is wicked in others to like 
it.. Their doctrine was less easy. ‘ As’ (so they said) 
‘we live in a universe in which all things necessary for 
the support and propagation of the human race have 
been made the more certain in their working by being 
made pleasant; as all things pleasant are liable to abuse ; 
as that abuse is sin, of which the wages is death to body 
and soul: let us therefore renounce all pleasure, let us 
kill the capacity of the flesh to enjoy the things it loves.’ 
This was madness, but at least it was heroic. The men 
it possessed suffered horribly, but they fought a fight, 
and they are not to be despised. 

Very different is the modern ascetic. He devotes 
himself to renunciation of that pleasure which does not 
appeal to him. He does not love the flavour of wine, 
and can give it up with ease. What others get of 
stimulant or exhilaration from wine he gets from 
gorging (for to see your teetotaller at table is to see a 
trencher-man indeed), from vast quantities of sweets, 
from drugs disguised in temperance drinks. He denies 
himself what he does not want, and it is his pride that 
he is the better able to enjoy the things that he does 
want. Yet it is characteristic of the creature's absurdity 
that he defends himself, and glories much in acting on 
ascetic principles. He abstains from drink because of 
the evil it does. Ifhe had the courage and the reason- 
ing faculty of his spiritual ancestor, whether hermit or 
monk, he might find his principles lead him far—as 





far, in truth, as the superstitious practices enjoined of 
Giant Pope. Drunkenness is not the only abuse of a 
natural desire which leads men to the gaol, the mad- 
house, and the hospital. ‘There is not an argument in 
favour of ‘total abstinence * which does not tell equally 
in favour of virginity. The teetotaller does not see 
it, and will not. Nor does it greatly signify. The 
human race has listened to many fanatics more eloquent 
and more heroic than any Aquarius, any Waterpot- 
in-Chief, of them all: to them and to their following, 
whether humbugs or sincere. After all, it remains what 
it was. Your apostle of ‘Temperance may drive out 
whisky, but it is only to make room for ether. Some- 
thing man will have which is not mere food, and be- 
cause he is often a fool he will abuse it. Wise men 
know as much, and wisely enjoy: keeping out of the 
way of the fool, and letting the rant of temperance 
orators go past them with the wind. 
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MODERN MEN 
BRET HARTE 

a? may reasonably be maintained that Mr. Francis Bret 

Harte is the single writer of genius belonging to the 
generation that treads upon the heels of Whitman and 
Hawthorne. Two-thirds or more of the matter printed 
in the States under the disguise of literature is a chal- 
lenge to Bret Harte. Mr. Cable goes into Louisiana and 
loealises his anecdotes there ; but Mr. Cable’s stories are 
no more literature than the speech of his creoles is Eng- 
lish. And Miss Wilkins sits at home at ease and writes 
anecdotes of the sordidness of New England rusticity, in 
terms which remind you of the description of Heaven 
in Aucassin and Nicolette: ‘Old priests be there and old 
cripples and maimed wights . folk clad in threadbare 
cloaks, and in rags, naked and bareioot and full of sores, 
who die of hunger and thirst, of cold and of wretched- 
ness. And so with Miss Murfree and such as leave long 


tales about a little clan. They pile fact upon fact—of 


the sort which M. Monteégut classifies as false. They are 
eareful and assiduous, but in their works you shall not 
behold the model of the world: since, as Voltaire said 
of Marivaux, they have abandoned the highways of the 
heart and wander idly about in cu/s-de-sac of private sen- 
timent and peculiarities of conduct. The excellence 
of Mr. Bret Harte shines with a fairer and larger lustre 
after the comparison. 

For his triumph is the triumph of method—the victory 
of convention over individuality, and of tradition over ori- 
ginality, and of the essential, typical fact over the detail 
which is no more than accidental. The distinction be- 
tween him and his imitators is that between the artist, 
who appreciates relations and can see a final effect, and 
the unhandy experimentalist whose mind is bent upon one 
thing at atime. No criticism can be shallower than that 
which declares that he won renown because his characters 
and situations were at once interesting and novel. The 
conditions of his suecess are to be found in himself. It 
is on record that his father was a schoolmaster, who gave 
him a sound verbal training in Latin and English: he en- 
couraged a taste for masterpieces in the boy; and although 
Bret Harte was scarce five lustrums old when his father 
died, he was already by way of developing his genius upon 
established and well-proved lines. The art of observation 
was born with him, and the power of selection: naturally 
he was inclined to read, and—as the Sensation Novels Con- 
densed show—he was dowered with that gift of parody 
which, under judicious exercise, is one way to distinction 
of style. Therefore, when events had cast him homeless 
upon the world with no recourse but himself, after he 
had kept school in the deserts of Southern California, and 
tried his hand at mining, and wandered over the northern 
part of the State as an express-rider, he became a com- 
positor, and turned his experience into literature. The 
history of his experiments, the transition from journalist 
to artist, is to be seen in his works. From the first his 
style has the merit of exceeding clarity. It has gained 
force in its growth, but it has lost not a whit of the early 
simplicity. His was ever a reticent habit: he strained 
scarce at all after cleverness or cheap effect. He is a 
fastidious workman, and the story belongs to this period 
of a note he wrote upon some trivial matter in the office 
of a friend who happened to be out. The friend re- 
turned and found the note: also the waste-paper basket 
filled with rejected versions. And so with verse and 
prose: always the determination to be clear, always the 
sacrifice to precision. And if any defect stamp his early 
writing, it is caused by the attempt to graft thereon 
the classical treatment of landscape: the parody (which 
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alone of all his parodies he intends to be serious) of the 
Virgilian simile. At that time he was not so well aware 
as he is now that the Cum facet nox of Catullus is worth all 
the sunsets Mr. Black has ‘ painted.’ His verse, too, is 
chiefly interesting as a record of efforts after perfection of 
arrangement. Without reference to his humourous poems, 
it may be said that as a whole this is the least significant 
and successful portion of his work: and the cause is pro- 
bably the ever-present consciousness that he is trying to 
compass a notable effect. Yet the labour spent on it has 
not been as the beating of chaff upon the threshing-floor, 
You have only to read a page of Cressy or of Dedlow Marsh 
to be aware that here is a man who can put his voeabu- 
lary—(a vocabulary somewhat spare, if you separate the 
ordinary everyday English from the local terms)—to any 
use he pleases. ‘To his honour let it be said that he is 
never careless nor facile. Of all English writers he most 
recalls Prosper Mérimée. They are akin in the power of 
stating the idea with such exactness that a sentence is 
comprehended to the full as soon as it is read. They are 
akin in the sobriety and restraint which harmonise page 
with page until it suddenly flashes upon the reader that 
what to a casual glance seemed all but commonplace and 
undistinguished is actually an example of propriety, re- 
presenting a conquest over material. They are alike in 
their rejection of the unnecessary and pretty or tune- 
ful word, in their faultless sense for the music of prose, 
and—so far as method is concerned—in their flat rejec- 
tion of ‘the heresy of local colour.’ 

‘Them as is above’ be thanked, it is no part of our 
business to attempt an analysis of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
humour. Much of it is born of the fact that he, a man 
endowed with acute intelligence and dominated by re- 
finement, is amused (politely) at the contrast between 
‘the poor inhabitant’ of a camp in the gulches and the 
super-civilised man of the Eastern States. It is as if 
he sought to establish a community of instinct between 
the whittled creature of cities and the ‘ gnarled salvage’ 
of the redwood forests. He is rather—by reason of a 
certain sentimentalism—of the race and lineage of Sterne 
than of the line of Fielding and Shakespeare, as Mr. 
Thomas Hardy is. In his poems he falls into an exuber- 
ance of recklessness rare even in his early stories, and 
wholly absent from his later novels. Yet chiefly is he a 
humourist in his aspect towards the people he sees, in 
his indulgence for the aberrations of humanity, and in 
the sympathy he has for men in all their dealings. It 
required the yearnestness of Shelley to assert that the 
world would never be ‘reformed’ until humour were 
abolished. The reverse of this proposition was likelier 
to commend itself to Mr. Harte: that a world ‘ reformed’ 
and bereft of humour would be a poor place wherein to 
dwell. He takes men as he finds them, ‘not wholly good 
nor wholly ill,’ and exceedingly pleasant fellows on the 
whole. The world has grown grey, but fortunately we 
have not yet learned everything. When the Aristotle of 
modern civilisation falls to work, his first duty will be te 
prove that, though humour does not make a novelist, the 
novelist without it cannot hope to be other than a failure. 
For humour is bred of the ability to understand ‘rela- 
tions’ or ‘values.’ It has been so with Bret Harte. For 
without humour, where were Yuba Bill and ‘Tennessee's 
Partner, and Miggles and the Man of No Account, and a 
multitude more of rousing, ranting fellows cast into Cali- 
fornia, the flotsam of outrageous fortune ? Without humour, 
how could he have told the /dy/ of Red Gulch, or the loves 
of Cressy (a minx), or the history of Lo in the Carniquez 
Woods? His men are not of the stuff that dreams are 
made on. ‘They live because in all the chances of their 
life they are impelled by forces common to the race, and 
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because they act according to that law of logic which is 
Nature. Here is the great excellence, the final difference 
between Mr. Harte and his imitators. His men are types: 
of like passions with ourselves. The transitory and cir- 
cumstantial characteristics fade into the background. Mr. 


Harte is, of course, too learned an artist not to know the 
force of details rightly employed. But he also knows 
which are significant and which serve but to divert atten- 
tion. The effect when Tennessee’s partner remarked that 
‘it was a warm night’ is tremendous. For these reasons 
the common people hear him gladly, and he has to boot ‘a 
distinguished place in the affections of the cultured classes.’ 
His women shine with a partial radiance. They may be 
classed in two divisions—such as take after Maruja and 
Mliss, and such as take after Cressy and Miss Wynn. Yet 
it is impossible not to find them delightful, so long as com- 
parison is avoided between them and Mr. Meredith's or 
M. de Maupassant’s. They charm not as Rose Jocelyn 
charms ; nor are they actual as the French novelist’s are 
—to an unpleasant degree. Howbeit Mr. Harte com- 
prehends two of the forces that chiefly move the female 
mind : the love of a girl for the first man kind to her, and 
the coquetry of a girl with many admirers. 

Within such limitations he is a master. His rule is 
limited, but in his realm he is supreme. That he lives 
upon the observations of his early manhood detracts in 
nothing from his distinction. For he has taken to himself 
a convention, exactly as Corot took one. Like Corot, he 
ean do what he wills within his bounds ; like him, he pro- 
ceeds according to the eternal laws of art. That he can- 
not write a long novel is a necessary consequence of his 
complete control over an isolated situation. 


A PLEA FOR COURSING 


FEXHIS many a year have lovers of the greyhound—and 

what amateur of the dog but cherishes the swiftest 
and most graceful of his kind ?—had reason to appre- 
hend that his sporting career is running out, for that 
the hour is nigh when, like bulldog and dachs, like 
wolf-hound and mastiff, he will be kept as a kind of 
animated antique, a living remembrance of a dead and 
forgotten pastime. Already his place in the daily papers 
is miserably less than when the mighty Master M‘Grath 
was a national hero; while the very competent editors of 
the ‘ Badminton Library’ have not only relegated cours- 
ing to the tail of their series but, as if it were not strong 
enough to stand alone, have lumped it up with falconry. 
And in the sporting literature that overtakes you like a 
flood just now you shall find a score of disquisitions on 
shooting, hunting, or angling for one on coursing. — Is 
it a passing fashion? or is it a sign that the slipper's 
office is rapidly going over to those of the falconer 
and the setter-to? Unhappily the decline of private 
coursing is even more pronounced than that of public. 
One obvious reason is the Ground Game Act and the 
want of a close time for hares ; but the hares would not 
have been allowed to decrease if coursing had been popu 
lar, for, be it remembered, it was never—not even in Sir 
Walter's day—a very aristocratic amusement. It was the 
possession of the country middle-class: the yeoman and 
farmer, the squireen and his compeers—the very men at 
whose door the fate of poor Wat rests. And where they 
abide by the old order Wat is prosperous as ever he was. 
For all the talk about extermination must be taken with 
a difference. It is true that Wat has been absolutely 
cleared out of many districts, particularly in the south 
and west ; but on some estates, especially in the north, 
he is plentiful as of yore. If the craze for shooting 


him wax and spread, the number of these refuges must 
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inevitably diminish. Fifteen or twenty years ago a cour- 
teous landlord would ask his shooting guests to spare such 
hares as were raised in turnip or cover, out of defer- 
ence to the desire it might be of a coursing tenant, or 
it might be of a club with a meeting in view. There 
is little need for such forbearance now. Nobody spares 
poor Wat ; and this though he is much more easily killed 
than Brer Rabbit. He crouches in his form till the gunner 
is close up, he goes off at a steady stride, he makes a 
good and easy target; and because he is swift and big 
and toothsome (as Mr. Sala would say), there are private 
reasons for getting hold of him which few gunners can 
withstand. Also, he is easily poached with gun or lurcher 
or snare ; so ‘tis no wonder he is disappearing where no 
pains are taken to preserve him. If ever wild creature 
needed a close time it is he. 

Judging from the fewness of the greyhounds you meet 
in the houses of well-to-do owners and small proprietors, 
it would appear that scarce any are kept for the pleasure 
of seeing them run. Yet coursing is good enough to be 
independent of bets and sweeps. The private owner may 
well have a strain of his own, and esteem it quite as good 
as if the pedigree ran back to Figaro or Bedlamite ; and 
in a sense he is right. The pedigree dog is faster and per- 
forms more brilliantly, but he can tell you points against 
him. For one thing, after a very few seasons, if he be not 
good enough for the stud, he is not too good for the horse- 
pond. And he runs generously no longer. Experience 
has taught him that the noble dash right up to his quarry 
that won his first courses was a mistake; so he runs cun- 
ning like a lurcher, refuses to put forth all his speed, and 
kills without caring a button whether he makes bye or 
go-bye, turn or wrench. In a word, he suffers from a 
surplusage of brains: his ideal is to make the kill easy 
for himself, not to display the points that are beautiful 
in his master’s eye. Now, many a dog bred of a private 
ancestry shall lack the speed and accomplishment of the 
professional ; yet he will run gallantly for season after 
season, stoop to no tricks, and show you as pretty a 
chase as ever was run for the Waterloo Cup. And then 
a little party of private coursers, undistracted by hopes 
of prizes, or the anxiety that comes of wagering deep, 
shall taste in all its freshness and purity the noble joy of 
seeing the swiftest of our dogs running at gaze. Not 
that it is simply a case of coursing for fun. I faney my 
Meg—you your Vixen ; our neighbours have their small 
rivalries as well; in all friendliness there has been a 
little betting. So one of us has been appointed judge, 
and our slipper is a local adept—my lord’s under-keeper, 
say ; a strapping lad in a peaked hat and knicker-bockers. 
We have no beaters; mounted on stout nags, we do their 
work ourselves: which is all the easier in that we know 
every foot of these autumnal fallows, or these naked 
downs, whither Puss betakes herself when she begins 
to hear the rustle of the falling leaves. More than one 
of us prides himself on being able to catch the glitter 
of Wat's eye with the certainty of Sir Walter himself. 
Look at that stout and weather-stained old sportsman : all 
the while he is entertaining the field with his jolly wit, he 
is quartering the clods as systematically as a well-trained 
setter. ‘Soho, he cries; and nobody knows where to 
look, till a stout hare springs up out of the furrow and, his 
head thrown well back, goes off at top speed straight to 
the distant fence. The slipper walks forward with the 
straining dogs; he must wait till Wat has had due law, 
and he is anxious to get them off on even terms. — ‘ Go, 
shouts the judge, and away they gallop neck and neck up 
to the fence. What a temptation to follow after! But 
no; from that grassy height, topped by a solitary beech, 
you shall see everything. Over the turf of the forty-acre, 
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dogs and hare go like the wind. Meg is close upon 
his haunches. But by a dexterous turn he throws them 
out ; he gains ten yards by the trick ; and, terror adding 
to his speed, off he goes from them, gradually wearing 
round the hill again to where we are. Vain is the effort. 
In a desperate wrench to get away from the chops of Meg 
he rushes into Vixen’s jaws ; and that course is ended and 
judged. The keeper has another couple in the slips, and 
with some discussion of the speed and the accomplish- 
ment of the first rivals we move in search of a new quarry. 
Ere nightfall some thirty courses have been run, but only 
some score of hares are bagged ; for many have got away, 
some by artfulness, some by sheer speed. 

Such was the sport of farmers scarce elderly even now; 
and such would be their sport to-day but for this new- 
fangled mania for gunning. Yet it is as plain as the nose 
on your face that the true diversion is—not to knock 
over your hare with a breechloader but—to give him a 


run that will test the stamina of your dogs, breathe your 


nag, and yield you a gallant excitement all its own. 





THE LAND OF LOHENGRIN 


i el the seat of Germania is not at Cleves instead of 

in a certain ‘ barrack built on a sewer’ is the result 
of a strange irony of fortune. Its position by the great 
waterway : its nearness to the greater centres of civilisa 
tion ; its strong natural position from a military point of 
view: above all, the control of its princes over the richest 
mineral territory of Germany, seemed to mark it out as 
the ideal of the official capital. It has seemed otherwise 
to the gods, and Empire dwells in a dismal flat in a disma] 
town, whose chief natural advantage is the dithculty of 
getting at it from France. 

Compared to the house of Cleves, the Hohenzollerns 
are mushrooms. With the year 700 begins the tale of 
seven-and-twenty Counts in unbroken succession, The 
Lohengrin legend does not improve the historical veri- 
similitude of their earlier history, but even the story of 
Elias Grail (the original Knight of the Swan) is bewilder- 
ingly mixed up with historic truth. Certainly from the 
beginning of the ninth century onwards the house extends 
its dominions and reputation, chiefly on the Netherlandish 
side. But it was through the failure of the male line of 
Lohengrin, and the consequent marriage of Margaret of 
Cleves with the Count of Mark, that the great Westphalian 
territories were gained. One after another the lands of 
Juliers, Berg, and Ravensberg, all the iron countries of 
the Rhine, with Elberfeld and Hegen, Diisseldorf and 
Duisburg, were married into the possession of the Counts 
(now Dukes) of Cleves, till in the early sixteenth century 
John i was one of the most powerful feudatories of 
the Empire. Nor was the ‘Flanders mare,’ his daughter 
Anne, by any means an unfair match for Henry vii. The 
trade of his country was already great (the Anglicising of 
the names of Juliers and Cleves shows the extent of the 
intercourse between the two countries); he had large 
expectations in the Netherlands; the religious troubles 
then beginning might well bring to him, as to other of 
the more skilful rulers of Western Germany, wealth if not 
territory at the expense of the Church. He survived his 
daughter’s marriage only two years, but his son William 
seemed destined yet further to extend the dominion of 
Cleves. He was to succeed to the whole of Gelders and 
to the county of Zutphen, an accession of territory which 
would have made his dominions half as great as the here- 
ditary possessions of Austria, and far richer: he was young, 
resolute, and intelligent beyond most princes of his time: 
he had a son and heir worthy to succeed him: no brighter 


prospects had any prince of those times. 
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But in fifty years the house of Cleves had perished in 
shame and ignominy, and its inheritance was given up to 
the stranger. The first shock was its collision with Charles 
v. The Emperor was as terrible an opponent for William 
of Cleves as for Maurice of Saxony. Gelders and Zutphen 
had perforce to be surrendered ; the Duke was compelled 
to make the first unprofitable match his house had made 
for two hundred years, by taking to wife the Emperor's 
niece, and to send him troops to be used against his own 
brother-in-law, John Frederick of Saxony. Nor was his 
life made sweeter by the appearance of an impostor, who 
gave herself out as the lately deceased Queen Anne of 
England, and successfully deluded the Elector John 
Frederick u. into believing that she had in her possession 
the Crown jewels of England and—(weird inheritance !) 
—the English Constitution ! She was apparently a natural 
daughter of the house of Cleves, but on her failure to pro- 
duce the treasures mentioned she was tortured, compelled 
to confess to dealings with the Devil, and only not burned 
alive. Then, at forty, the Duke was seized with partial 
paralysis, and for nearly thirty years the country suffered 
from the rule of a prince who was at times a raving mad- 
man, at others so perfectly reasonable and intelligent that 
a share in the government could not be denied him. But 
the tragedy of Cleves was as yet only begun. The heir- 
apparent, Charles Frederick, in whom the hopes of the 
country were centred, had started on the grand tour. He 
eame back in his coffin-—-victim of a February sunset in 
Rome ; and the whole hope of the house rested on a child 
of thirteen, whose mental unfitness to rule was known, 
and whose physical capabilities were more than doubtful. 
He had been destined for the Church, and he might have 
made an estimable spiritual ruler. At seven he was pro- 
vost of the Collegiate Church at Xanten and Canon of 
Cologne ; at ten he was regent of the See of Muinster. He 
was now released, and, so far as might be, trained to be a 
ruler. At twenty-two his utter incapacity in all respects 
was only too apparent; but it was hoped, by the judicious 
selection of a helpmate for him, to assist his intellect and 
perpetuate the dynasty. The match that was made can 
only be compared to the Spanish Marriages. 

An orphan niece of the Duke of Bavaria, a Princess of 
Baden-Baden, was selected as the victim. She was seven- 
teen years old, of remarkable beauty, lively and intelli- 
gent, and she was already betrothed to and deeply in love 
with the young Count of Manderscheid and Gerolstein, 
only too near a neighbour of Cleves. But on the 
16th July, 1585, there began twelve vears of unceas- 
ing torment for the Duchess Jacqueline. She had many 
enemies: not only was she the object of the private 
enmity before all of her hatetul sister-in-law Sibylla, but 
also the public mark for all the intrigues of the bigoted 
Romanist party in the State. The reconquest of the Rhine 
for Rome had begun, and the odiwn (heologicum was fore- 
most in every political question, The Princess Sibylla, 
embittered by an attempted match with Jacqueline’s own 
brother, Philip of Baden, appears as her evil genius at 
every step, until in 1595 she comes forward in the Diet 
at Grevenbroich as the accuser of her sister-in-law on 
some five-and-twenty counts—some of them hard for a 
maiden princess toexpound. ‘The list isa curious mixture 
of folly and malice : the Duchess had sworn eternal fidelity 
to Manderscheid ; she had bewitched him; she had left 
her father-in-law waiting in church without his hat on ; 
she had had the court fool washed twice a-week ; she had 
sent a man-servant disguised in her clothes to the Duke, 
who had danced with and then assaulted him with a fire- 
brand ; she had been too little with her husband; she 
had been too much with him ; she had given him her own 
blood to drink ; she had sewn a letter into his trunk-hose, 
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which had caused him great irritation. But then came 
worse things: with all the vindictive malice of the dis- 
appointed spinster, Sibylla sets forth the particulars of a 
flagrant delict with one ‘ Junker Hall of Uphofen,’ which 
she herself had witnessed from a specially erected obser- 
vatory. The details are extensive and peculiar, but they 
are not for the candid modern page. 

Rudolf 1. sent special commissioners to Cleves to inves- 
tigate the charges. They were distinctly unfriendly to 
Duchess Jacqueline: they tortured her servants to the 
usual purpose ; they forbade her all intercourse with her 
husband and all share in the government. She defended 
herself boldly : she appealed to the Emperor in person, 
and her resolute attitude had its effect : there was a strong 
revulsion of feeling ; her kindred, too, began to make their 
voices loudly heard: when at the very crux of affairs she 
was found dead in her bed at Diisseldorf. A catarrh, it 
was said, had attacked her in the night: also it had left 
just such a purple circle round her throat as is caused by 
acord. But she was buried swiftly and quietly, and with her 
ended the last hope of an heir for the vast estates of Cleves. 
Sibylla and her crew proceeded to doctor the unhappy 
Duke. Herbs and drugs, wise women and wise men (one 
from Holland got, or was promised, ten thousand thalers 
and an income for life), were sought for in all the corners 
of the earth. Finally, they actually married the poor 
creature again to a Princess of Lorraine. Her life was 
more peaceful than that of her unhappy predecessor : she 
was no beauty and no genius; and, best of all for her, the 
Princess Sibylla had at last been married, at the mature 
age of forty-three, to the Margrave of Burgau. 

On March 25, 1609, the Duke died suddenly. His 
Duchess did not even wait for his funeral, but fled to her 
own people, and nine several pretenders to the throne 
appeared. It goes without saying that Brandenburg 
was among them; that Brandenburg succeeded in effect- 
ing an occupation in common with a weaker claimant; 
that Brandenburg presently drove that weaker claimant 
out, and possessed the whole inheritance in peace. Of a 
truth the Hehenzollerns are a heaven-directed dynasty. 
That they ever lost Baireuth and Anspach is one of the 


few defeats of Providence recorded in history. 


MIDDLE-CLASS FLIRTATION 


A DULL novel published some years ago, whose very 
~- name it is impossible to recall, was enlivened, like 
Hobbes’s Homer, by a single flash of piquanecy—the round 
assertion that most English middle-class marriages are 
made in hotels, and most Scottish dittoes in * hydropathies,’ 
but none at all in Heaven. This is deplorably true. The 
British bowrgeoisie is capable ot marriage to any extent, 
but is quite incapable of a passion. * Young people must 
be brought together,’ as the possible parties to a pos 
sible contract, is one of the doctrines of the middle-class 
match-maker. When ‘money is no object ’—as it never 
is with a class which has no nerves and is all mechanical 
energy—the whole winter, with most of the summer, is 
devoted in cities of the size and quality of Manchester 
and Glasgow to bringing young people together. There 
is no reason why every middle-class maiden who can dance 
and play passably should not be ‘out’ three times a-week 
during November, December, and January. Also, the social 
machinery of the ecclesiastical systems which the bour- 
gevisic chiefly atfeets—Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, 
even latter-day Wesleyanism—is specially adapted to the 
processes of marrying and giving in marriage. ‘The solitary 
evening study of the Bible, and the Scottish family ‘ read- 
ing turn about’ of such flippant stuff'as Baxter's Fourfold 
State, have been supplanted to a large extent by the pre- 
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lections and recitations of the church (or chapel) Literary 


Association, an institution imported into England from 
America, and more recently transplanted into Scotland. 
The clerks and bankers in posse who man the same have 
no objection to pose before the maidens of their acquaint- 
ance as authorities on Shakespeare, Scott, and Thackeray ; 
and the maidens rather like it to be thought that their 
brothers and ‘ friends ’—what Miss Florence Marryat would 
call ‘an admirer’ is known in this society as ‘ a friend’— 
are critics and cynics. But the Literary Association— 
which, barring the accents of the essayists, is the same in 
Manchester as in Glasgow—owes its chief popularity to 
the excuse it gives for dances. At these is begun the 
work to be completed at ‘ hydropathic’ or hotel. Match- 
making ‘ma’s’ are supposed to be exceptionally careful 
in their chaperonage at congregational dances: as they 
never career themselves, they watch with peculiar tender- 
ness the evolutions of their offspring. At the Literary 
Association dances ‘ eligible’ acquaintanceships are made 
which, with careful management, may put forth orange 
blossoms at Harrogate or Pitlochry. 

A Scottish ‘ hydropathic, more especially within an 
easily measurable distance of, let us say, Dundee, is nothing 
more than a Literary Association by the sea or in the hills. 
The proceedings of the day—the walking, the bath-taking, 
the driving, the dancing, the flirting: above all, the 
digesting of enormous fable d’héte breakfasts, nuncheons, 
dinners—are opened with a sort of abbreviated Presby- 
terian service, and are closed—after the final Roger de 
Coverley—in likewise. Ait certain ‘ hydropathics,’ indeed, 
it is arranged, sometimes at the instigation of visitors, that 
prayer-meeting may be held at any moment in the drawing- 
room. But such outbreaks of high living are spasmodic 
and few. In England the thing is practically unknown: 
mainly, perhaps, because the governing hypocrisy has been 
openly abandoned there, and ‘ hydropathics’ proclaim 
themselves hotels (or ‘hydropathic hotels’), where bottles 
of wine do flaunt it brazenly among carafes and syphons. 
‘ Hydropathics ’—(‘tis a hideous vulgarism, but there is no 
help for it; for ‘Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydro’)— 
and hydropathic hotels are the country-houses of the 
British middle-class, much as lunatic asylums are the 
country-houses of the poor. They are not, it is true, the 
scenes of that fearful wickedness which Ouida the Daunt- 
less associates with English country-houses ; but they serve 
to match make quite as well as if they were. The ‘young 
people’ supposed to be made for each other are merci- 
lessly thrown together. ‘They are made to sit together at 
prayers and at table. They drive together, walk together, 
play lawn-tennis together, squeeze together in the drags, 
and on wet days pound and shriek together through duets 


in the drawing-room. As a rule, three Association dances 
in winter, followed by a ‘hydropathie’ month in spring 
and another in autumn, suffice to settle their fate. By 


the end of September they are discussing each other's 
ailments and the furniture they will put into their house 
when they get married next Mareh. And, Chloe being 
‘settled, then is Amaryllis free to hydropathicise in 
August. ‘Tis appalling. but it is real: and it is thought 


to be life. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

| is a curious, an admirable, form of this primeval 

- legend that is still so survivacious in our notorious 
Indian juggler stories. And the oddest thing about these 
same conjuring tales is that so many people receive help- 
lessly, as ‘a positive fact, sir !’ and without any warranty 
whatever, the actual boxd-/ide performance of a blooming 
miracle, all a-blowing and a-growing, by each and every 
one of these endless and nameless Hindu mountebanks, 
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And if you politely feign sufficient interest to ask uncom- 
fortable questions about a thing that always happens ‘ in 
a compound up-country’ somewhere, they become almost 
as rude as fanatics will about some ‘ mystery of revealed 
religion.’ 

But the rapid conjuring-up of a seed into a sprout, a 
plant, a bloom, and finally a mango-fruit, may very well be 
a plagiary from some long-lost sacred mystery-play of the 
Universe-tree ; and it must undoubtedly be bracketed 
with another of those wonderful Indian tricks—that of the 
ball of twine. 

The juggler is supposed to wind an end of the string 
round his finger, and he then shies the ball up into the 
air. It goes higher and higher until it is lost to sight ; 
and then (in the versions of the Oriental clubs) hand-over- 
hand the juggler shins up the string. Now this is a clear 
variant of Jean a la tige dharicot; and the two Indian 
tricks taken together combine with the Universe-tree idea 
another and a most important myth of the primeval con- 
nection and actual communication between Heavens and 
Earth by the (now) invisible Axis. 

In other variants of the Indian tale a second juggler 
well, up the 





with a knife pursues the first fellow up the 
yarn, and cuts him into pieces which fall to the ground. 
The slayer then slides down, puts the pieces together, and 
brings his precursor back to life. This terrible incident 
really belongs to the Osiris-myth type. 

Chinese legend has its universe-pillar of fabulous length 
which sustains the earth. As related in a Taoist work in 
sixty books compiled in 1040, a Chinese king once upon a 
time tried to swarm up it into the heavens, but it is so slip- 
pery that he came down again by the run. This legend 
cannot on the burlesque side be unrelated to the popular 
custom of our own greasy pole, alias mdt de Cocagne ; and 
it had a reappearance in the Talmudic pillar joining the 
Upper and Lower Paradises, up and down which the souls 
of the righteous climb and slide on Sabbaths and festivals. 
In Malayan Celebes, one Kasimbaha manages to ascend a 
smooth rattan into the sky, where he dwells among the 
gods ; and the Mbocobis of Paraguay send their dead up to 
bliss by the tree Llagdigua, which joins heavens and earth. 
A wee chappie, called Chapewee by the Dog-Rib Indians, 
once happening to stick a bit of wood into the ground, it 
became a fir-tree which grew with amazing rapidity, and 
up it Chapewee climbed until he reached the vast prairie 
where the stars are, and a beaten Way. 

This idea of an original but long-vanished—or else an 
intermittent—communication between heavens and earth 
by means of the Axe-tree (which is otherwise the trunk of 
the Universe-tree) is to be found all over the world. In 
addition to these last three legends, Mr. E. B. Tylor has 
focussed two others which are similar to Jack’s in the 
separation of heavens and earth, as well as in their con- 
nection. Ina Wyandot tale the climber gets up into a 
tree, and blows upon it—like a conjurer on a card-trick— 
whereupon the tree grows and stretches up and up till it 
raises him to the skies. In the tree he builds huts—which 
may vaguely indicate a remotest prehistoric date—and 
finally breaks off the lower end, so that no one can now 
get to the sky that way. The American tribe of the 
Mandans all once set about clambering up a vine from the 
under world, but when only about half of them had got 
up the vine broke with the weight of one of their fat old 
women. 

One of Jack’s pretty-coloured beans—therefore a phase- 
olus—got from the butcher in exchange for the cow, grows 
and grows until next morning it has grown right up into 
the heavens. Of course we all know that Jack went up 
to fight the Giant (that is, the god) up above ; but as the 
Giant was chivying him down the stalk again, Jack was 
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just in time to cut the /adder through, and the Giant 
tumbled head-first into the well: a catastrophe that re- 
sembles the all ’s-well-that-ends-well little accident that 
happens to the first Indian juggler. And the casting 
down headlong from above is the stock ending in great 
numbers of the Greek war-in-heaven myths, which termi- 
nate in the fall of a supernal god. 

As regards the phaseolus, De Gubernatis has pointed 
out that ‘the kidney-bean is evidently intended by the 
fruit of fruits, phalanam phalam, which in the Mahabharata 
the merciful man receives in exchange for the little black 
cow, Krishnadhenuka, given to the priest.’ Now, here we 
clearly have the sanctity of the kidney-bean, which never- 
theless is one of those climbers that perform their circular 
ritual the wrong way—that move against their own daily 
shadows instead of following them. ‘This growing wither- 
shins-way might, from another point of view, in this myth 
of the scaling of heaven, bear all its evil nefastic inter- 
pretation. But that seductive clue must not here lead us 
to stray off into Pythagorean speculations. I have not 
(that I remember) heard or read this figure of following 
the daily shadow, as the wholesome hop does ; so it has 
no legendary authority whatever, and nothing must be 
based on it. 

I have already underlined the word ‘ladder’ (used, it 
is to be supposed, for the twisting rings or rungs of the 
beanstalk, although the uprights of a ladder were called 
stalkes), but there is little room here for pursuing that wide- 
spread ladder idea either. Of course it is Jacob's as well 
as Jack's, and I shall just merely mention the Japanese 
form of it. <A floating bridge (uhi-bashi) gave communica- 
tion in the age of the gods between heavens and earth, and 
a native commentator has explained it as the Axis. But 
the myth is confused, for the bridge is also reached by a 
standing-ladder or ladders (hashi-dale). Jacob's ladder 
was also ‘ set up on the earth,’ or, in Francois Lenormant’s 
translation, it ‘stood up from the earth’ (se dressait de 
ferre); a most curious verbal agreement of the Hebrew 
and the Japanese. When creation was ended, and a 
divine ruler had been sent down from above, the Japanese 
ladders fell down flat, earth and heavens receded from 
each other, and communication between them ceased. 
The bridge-myth as well as the ladder-myth might be pur- 
sued indefinitely all over the world, as all Cosmic myths 
may; but ina brief space no more can be done than to point 
to the essential identity of all these ideas with Jack’s dis- 
covery: he grew his bean with a difference, that is all. 

The trunk of a vast Universe-tree such as the Ygg- 
drasill Ash is a most material, a monster, conception of 
the axe on which the Cosmos turns; but in the slender 
beanstalk, the string, the slipperiness of the Chinese 
pillar, the smoothness of the rattan, the fragile vine, the 
floating bridge, we have I think another view predominat- 
ing: that of the evasive nature, the extreme tenuity, of 
the mathematical line which is that invisible but un- 
doubtable Axis which, since it traverses heavens and 
earth, must necessarily connect them. The main difficulty 
is to encounter it, and so get to the Pole of all Cosmie 
myth ; and that is just what the heroes of all these tales 
manage to do. 

And I have searece done more than mention the sealer 


of heaven himself, the hero Jack. Joun O'NEILL, 


AN IRISH VISIONARY 


YOUNG man came to see me at my lodgings the 
other night, and began to talk of the making of the 

earth and the heavens and much else. I questioned him 
about his life and his doings. He had written many poems 


and painted many mystical designs since we met last, but 
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latterly had neither written nor painted, for his whole 
heart was set upon making his mind strong, vigorous and 
calm, and the emotional life of the artist was bad for him 
he feared. He recited his poems readily, however. He 
had them all in his memory. Some indeed had never been 
written down. They, with their wild music as of winds 
blowing in the reeds, seemed to me the very inmost voice 
of Celtic sadness, and of Celtic longing for infinite things 
the world has never seen. Suddenly it seemed to me 
that he was peering about him a little eagerly. ‘Do you 
?’ I said. ‘A shining, winged woman, 





see anything, X 
covered by her long hair, is standing by the doorway,’ he 
answered, or some such words. ‘ Is it the influence of some 
living person who thinks of us and whose thoughts appear 
to usin that symbolic form?’ I said; for | am well instructed 
in the ways of the visionaries and in the fashion of their 
speech. ‘No,’ he replied ; ‘for if it were the thoughts of 
a person who is alive I should feel the living influence in 
my living body, and my heart would beat and my breath 
would fail. It is a spirit. It is some one who is dead or 
who has never lived.’ 

! asked what he was doing, and found he was clerk in a 
large shop. His pleasure, however, was to wander about upon 
the hills, talking to half-mad and visionary peasants, or to 
persuade queer and conscience-stricken persons to deliver 
up the keeping of their troubles into his care. Another 
night, when I was with him in his own lodging, more than 
one turned up to talk over their beliefs and disbeliefs, and 
sun them as it were in the subtle light of his mind. Some- 
times visions come to him as he talks with them, and he 
is rumoured to have told divers people true matters of 
their past days and distant friends, and left them hushed 
with dread of their strange teacher, who seems scarce 
more than boy and is so much more subtle than the oldest 
among them. 

The poetry he recited me was full of his nature and his 
visions. Sometimes it told of other lives he believes him- 
self to have lived in other centuries, sometimes of people 
he had talked to, revealing them to their own minds. I 
told him I would write an article upon him and it, and 
was told in turn that I might do so if I did not mention 
his name, for he wished to be always ‘ unknown, obscure, 
impersonal.’ Next day a bundle of his poems arrived, and 
with them a note in these words: * Here are copies of 
verses you said you liked. I do not think I could ever 
write or paint any more. I prepare myself for a cycle of 
other activities. I will make rigid my roots and branches. 
It is not now my turn to burst into leaves and flowers.’ 
Among the poems one seemed to me of especial beauty. 
It is addressed to some girl, and, despite a careless arrange- 
ment of the rhymes, has haunted me these three weeks. 
Surely it is worth preserving in Zhe Nadional Observer, 
safe from the caprices of the gods who rule over a mystic’s 
manuscripts : 

‘I know I could see thro’ and thro’ you, 
So unconscious, tender, kind, 
More than ever was known to you 
Of the pure ways of your mind. 
For us who long to rest from strife, 
Yet labour sternly as a duty, 
A magic charms us in your life, 
So unknowing of its beauty. 
We are pools whose depths are told, 
You are like a mystic fountain 
Issuing ever pure and cold 
From the hollows of the mountain. 
We are men by anguish taught 
To distinguish false from true ; 
Higher wisdom we have not, 
But a joy within guides you.’ 


One or two others have a like perfection of feeling, but 
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deal with more impalpable matters. There are fine pas- 
sages in all, but these will often be imbedded in thoughts 
which have evidently a special value to the writer's mind, 
but are to other men merely the counters of an un- 
known coinage. To them they seem merely so much 
brass or copper or tarnished silver at the best. Some- 
times he illustrates his verses with Blake-like drawings, in 
which rather incomplete anatomy does not altogether hide 
extreme beauty of feeling. The fairies in whom he believes 
have given him many subjects, notably Thomas of Ereil- 
doune sitting motionless in the twilight while a young 
and beautiful creature leans softly out of the shadow and 
whispers in his ear. He delights above all in strong effects 
of colour: spirits who have upon their heads instead of 
hair the feathers of peacocks ; a phantom reaching from a 
swirl of flame towards a star ; a spirit passing with a globe 
of iridescent erystal—symbol of the soul—half shut within 
his hand. But always under this largess of colour lies 
some tender homily addressed to man’s fragile hopes. 
This spiritual eagerness draws to him all those who, like 
himself, seek for illumination or else mourn for some joy 
that has gone. One of these especially comes to mind. 
A winter or two ago he spent much of the night walking 
up and down upon the mountain talking to an old peasant 
who, dumb to most men, poured out his cares for him. 
Both were unhappy: X because he had then first 
decided that art and poetry were not for him, and the old 
peasant because his life was ebbing out with no achieve- 





ment remaining and no hope left him. Both how Celtic! 
how full of striving after a something never to be com- 
pletely expressed in word or deed. The peasant was 
wandering in his mind with prolonged sorrow. Once he 
burst out with ‘God possesses the heavens—God possesses 
the heavens—but he covets the world’; and once he 
lamented that his old neighbours were gone, and that all 
had forgotten him: they used to draw a chair to the 
fire for him in every cabin, and now they said: ‘ Who is 
that old fellow there?’ ‘ The fret [Irish for doom] is over 
me,’ he repeated, and then went on to talk once more of 
God and heaven. More than once also he said, waving 
his arm towards the mountain, ‘Only myself knows what 
happened under the thorn tree forty years ago’; and as 
he said it the tears upon his face glistened in the moon- 
light. 

This old man always rises before me when I think of 
X Both seek, one in wandering sentences, the other 


in symbolic pictures and subtle allegoric poetry, to express 





a something that lies beyond the range of expression ; and 
both, if X 


and vague extravagance that lies at the bottom of the 





will forgive me, have within them the vast 


Celtic heart. The peasant visionaries that are, the land- 
lord duellists that were, and the whole hurly-burly of 
legends—Cuchulin fighting the sea for two days until 
the waves pass over him and he dies, Caolte storming the 
palace of the gods, Oisin seeking in vain for three hundred 
years to appease his insatiable heart with all the pleasures 
of fairyland, these two mystics walking up and down upon 
the mountains uttering the central dreams of their souls 
in no less dream-laden sentences, and this mind that finds 
them so interesting—all are a portion of that great Celtic 
phantasmagoria whose meaning no man has discovered, 


W. B. Yeats. 


nor any angel revealed. 


THE HOUSE OF DISHONOUR 
TEVHE wind was a roaring tenant of the desolate cham- 
bers, and scurried through the house, filling the 
long, bleak corridors with the sound of its furious passage. 
Out and aloft it screamed most melancholy in the pines, 
and flew round the corners and gables in claps of the 
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veriest passion. The white night was in the possession of 
a thousand evil powers mocking at me in my torture, as 
all solitary I waited by the dim lantern, watching her fair, 
frail body slipping quietly into the arms of Death. Anon 
her soul would flicker to her eyes ; the lips would tremble ; 
the lids would rise, and the slow unmeaning gaze rest 
for an instant upon my face of dread. And then again 
the lashes would fall, and life, impotent and weary, would 
drop and vanish from the beautiful clay. As God is above 
me, I swear in those moments I had no terror for my 
grievous sin; as we had loved so also had we lived—may 
He hold those few poor months sacred upon His scroll ! 
No distant thought of that vain weakling whom men call 
my wife came to me oversea; I had put her from my 
mind long since with the great sin that was my happiness. 
With- 


out, the long drive ran upwards through the ragged woods 


In that hour but one hope held me, but one fear. 


towards the hills, and by that avenue must come the 
clattering hoofs to bring me help against this Death that 
shrieked about the house and wandered whining through 
the empty rooms. Between that silent couch and the 
bare, shining road my glances strayed, and ever on my 
heart Fear laid his chilly fingers, tightening his hold and 
straining as though ’twere I, not she, that drew nearer to 
And in truth not she but I was wrestling with 
this spectre. I heard him crying in the night ; I watched 


the end. 
him on his rounds; between him and the dying, I the 
living stood defiant and almighty—of my love I braved 
him there alone that night within the darkness. And, 
swollen to a monstrous horror, Fear loomed beside me, 
and all past delight, all future evil, laughed me to derision 
in his presence. Apart sate my one remaining servitor, a 
faithful guardian at the door, squat like a dog, immediate 
to the slightest call, should any call sound here save that 
of Death above the hurly-burly of the night. 

I could not catch her breathing ; she opened her eyes in 
a smile, and the white teeth shone spectral in the twilight 
of the room. I bent to her shuddering—there was some 
whisper on those wavering lips, but the wind was gibber- 
ing like a devil at the windows. 

‘To steal the last whisper,’ I cried: ‘that were worthy 
God!’ and hid my face upon the couch. 

It was at this instant there fell a sudden hush, and 
through the distant doorway he entered swiftly with the 
sudden clank of spurred feet. Turning, I beheld him 
white and furious against the light. 

‘You have an amiable turn for withdrawal,’ said he, 
‘but ‘twill not serve you long. Put a hound to the scent,’ 
he cried, ‘and in the end ‘twill lick his chops in blood.’ 

* Man——,’ I cried ; but fiercer than my fierce voice he 
flung between me and my words. 

‘Coward !’ he cried, his jaw fixing upon the cry, and, 
raising a heavy hand, swept in a stride upon me. I took 
him by the wrist and, pulling feverishly at his arms, be- 
sought him with my eyes. 

‘ Man——,’ said I, and the voice choked in my throat so 
that I could but point a shivering finger to the couch and 
that white lily drawing unto death. 

‘What is this?’ said he, and stared upon me. 

‘The Plague, I muttered ; but my words were low, and 
I seemed to speak it to myself. 

His white face was so nigh to mine that I could mark 
each line that time had turned upon his cheeks, and I 
thought that his black eyes grew blacker, and a slow smile 
wrinkled about the moving lips. He said no word, but, 
walking to the bed, peered down upon his sister where 
she lay. I seemed to see her fading in and out of con- 


sciousness, as it were, with her heaving bosom, and me- 


thought her eyes met his with that plaintive look of 


suffering that had tortured me through the long day. 
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If this were so I know not surely, for at that moment the 
gravel rang without with a clash of hoofs, and, exultant at 
the sound, I sprang towards the door. Then there broke 
in my old and faithful servitor, and the wind flapped down 
upon us from the sky. 
the noise, his thin hands gesticulating in the air; and at 


I heard his voice calling through 


his words I stood struck dumb and cold. 

‘No help!’ he cried, ‘no help! Nought will avail now. 
The plague has ta’en the servant from his errand,’ he 
moaned ; ‘the plague! the plague!’ 

And, looking through the long windows, I could espy 
in the white night a great horse steaming from the nos- 
trils, and a limp figure sprawling from the stirrup, stark 
and motionless. 

‘The plague devours us, I screamed, and took the 
brother by the coat. ‘Man, I said, ‘ ride as from Hell. 
Ride for this physician beyond the hills, and God will be 
with you upon this errand of pity. Ride!’ I cried. He 
shook me off and laughed. 

‘Sir, said he, ‘vou have mistaken. I am no serf or 
bondman of yours, but the mere brother of this pitiful 
creature who is like to redeem somewhat of our honour 
within this night.’ 

At these monstrous words I fell back, staring at his 
white and smiling face. 

‘Why, said he lightly, ‘ you will perceive the situation. 
These six months I have been minded to dissolve this 
pretty compact ; and but that you hid yourself so deftly 
those hands had surely done it. But now the task is taken 
from them; she will herself dissolve it within this night, 
I doubt not. 
case.’ 

He stood twiddling his thumbs and smiling at me. 

‘What fiend are you that should be brother,’ I cried, 
‘This is an ill time for a jest. 


It is a sure way out of a mighty unpleasant 


finding voice at last. 
tide, ride!’ I screamed, ‘ for the devil is behind you.’ 

‘T regret, said he, ‘to find you at a loss for reason, 
You have no eye for logic at this moment, but it is obvious 
that your vision will be clearer by-and-by. You have a 
pleasant home,’ said he, glancing through the window, 
‘but a trifle noisy on a windy night, and lonely in the time 
of plagues.’ 

‘God who made you,’ said I, ‘ judge you for this !’ 

‘lam the brother of this thing, said he, jerking his 
finger at the couch, ‘that soon shall bea corpse. With that 
she will have passed beyond the dishonour of our honour- 
able house. And yet,’ he continued, as though he would 
beg me a favour, ‘though she be no wife of yours, I have 
hopes you will conduct her obsequies in the decorous 
fashion of your race. It is said you toll the death-bell in 
these hours of dissolution. ‘Though the plague have rid 
you of your domestics, | perceive a serviceable veteran 
here whom, doubtless, you will instruct in this proper 
behaviour.’ 

He paused as though for an answer, but I, speechless 
with horror and a growing madness, crouched back against 
the wall. 

‘You are uncivil in your silence, he resumed. ‘No 
doubt it were distasteful in your eyes to treat your mis- 
tress as your wife. And yet you will pardon me if, out of 
respect for what is still the dying body of my kinswoman, 
I take upon myself to order this ceremony upon your 
behalf.’ 

He had searce ceased ere I had flung upon him ; but at 
that very second the life surged in my love once more, 
and with an inarticulate ery she raised her head. I threw 
him away and fell upon my knees beside her. Her breath 
went soft upon my cheek ; her bosom palpitated and was 
still. Springing from the room, I rushed out of the house 
and leapt upon the panting horse before the door ; and, 
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loosened by my leap, the plague-stricken, dusty body 
slipped from the stirrup and rolled full into the moonlight 
upon the gravel. I dashed my hands at the reins, spurred 
at the reeking beast, and in a frenzy faced the night bare- 
headed, clattering for the cliffs. The horse, overworn with 
the hard riding of its dead master and smitten, maybe, 
with something of the panic of that fearful countryside, 
shivered and trembled on its way. The fire was gone 
from its palsied limbs; its life was spent; its fore-legs 
splayed and staggered on the hard chalk ; and stumbling 
from point to point we rolled together through the night. 
The winds now flew from all quarters upon us, and stung 
my sight so keenly that the lids fell with the quick pain. 
Out of the sea below they seemed to rise up and take the 
beast below his belly, lifting him from his traitor feet. 
From the front they sprang at him, chill and gusty, 
choking the steaming breath back into his gaping throat. 
While ever from the black hills they dashed upon us both 
as though to swirl us in their company over the sheer cliffs, 
where the white sea ran shouting upon the walls below. 

In this helpless fashion I had gone but a mile or so, 
and was come to where the mountain closes on the sea 
and leaves but a ribbon of pathway, when I was aware 
of a rider thundering in my rear. So swift was his 
speed that I had but turned uneasily in my saddle ere 
he had swept by me; his pallid face gleamed for an 
instant in a set and cruel stare, and then he was past 
the corner in the distant gloom. 

‘Ride! ride!’ I called; and my weak steed, struggling 
with the wind, followed behind him into the narrow 
pass. The great circle of the moon hung upon the sheer 
heights, and the silver streak of footway ran white along 
the cliff-verge. I had imagined him a penitent, assured 
that some grievous exhibition of his sister's flight had at 
last made a call upon his humanity ; and that he was thus 
tardily upon mine own errand. But as I entered upon the 
passage I perceived him standing there in the moonlight, 
his face turned full upon me, his horse at hand oblique 
across the pathway. As I rode up he raised an arm and 
checked me. 

‘Upon second thoughts, he said, ‘I cannot perceive 
that the performance of her manifest duty acquits me of 
mine own. You will dismount.’ 

I gazed at him in stupefaction across the vapour from 
my horse’s nostrils. 

‘Come, you are dull, you are dull,” he went on im- 
patiently. ‘ You must know the consideration proper to 
her blood. Be done with your wonder and dismount. I 
have given the matter careful thought, and believe me it 
is the one thing possible.’ 

It was then for the first time I took his meaning and 
the full significance of his hideous purpose flashed upon 
me. Passion choked my voice. 

‘Out of my way !’ I whispered hoarsely. 

‘ Descend,’ he said ; ‘ or shall I break this creature under 
you? You make an uncommon fuss.’ He took a pistol 
from his belt. ‘ Into the case of this, said he, ‘ 1 have put 
my honour. Come.’ 

I ground my teeth and clenched my hand above my 
head. 

‘Out of my way, devil,’ I cried, pushing the horse's 
nose upon him. 

He put it aside. 

‘Nay,’ said he easily, ‘ you may perhaps ride on here- 
after if you have the occasion left you. By my soul, we 
must settle on this spot, if I should pull you from the 
saddle. Your mistress shall find a fitting burial, I promise 
you, in the tail of the morrow. Dismount, my craven.’ 

The madness rushed upon me in a flood, and I bent 
low upon my horse’s neck. 
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‘Out of my way!’ I yelled. 

He laughed. I struck my nails deep in the flanks, and 
with a start the beast leapt forward upon the white face 
in the path. His horse behind him swerved and pulled, 
backing upon the cliff. The winds dropped from the 
heights in a gust. Spurring, I drove at him. I saw the 
forefront of my horse poised in the air a moment, and 
then with a plunge he flung himself free upon the empty 
path ; while with a sharp neigh of terror that other creature 
rolled in a tangle with the white, set face, slipped o'er 
the verge, and fell from peak to peak down the great 
precipice below. 

And at that instant the shrill wind came erying round 
the pillars of the hills, and I could hear far-off and deso- 
lately still the sound of a dull bell booming through the 
night. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 





THE ‘LITTLE WIZARD’ OF WALL STREET 

N° name is hated and feared in the American Railway 

Market like Jay Gould. Time was when its owner did 
little better than peddle wooden nutmegs, but he made his 
way into Wall Street, and there he found a congenial sphere 
of activity. He was first known to fame by his operations 
in connection with the Erie, then the prey of all financial 
buccaneers. From that time forward his career, despite 
occasional reverses, has been successful in the extreme ; 
for it is to be doubted if one man ever made so great a 
‘pile ’—of dollars, be it understood—as Mr. Gould. The 
wealth of the Vanderbilts, which is greater, is the work 
of three generations, the vast Astor fortune that of two; 
but Jay Gould is the architect of his own fortune, and in 
this respect there are but two Americans that can com- 
pare to him: Mr. ‘Central Pacific’ Huntington and Mr. 
John Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, both of 
whom must be millionaires many times over. Mr. Gould 
controls the Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
owns a system covering the whole of the United States, 
and he sways a greater length of railway mileage than 
any other ‘boss’ except the Vanderbilts. The Missouri 
Pacific is absolutely his, and thereby he controls a number 
of roads in the south-west. He has a great, if not a con- 
trolling, interest in the Union Pacific, and he has acquired 
an important influence in a great Southern undertaking, 
the Richmond and West Point Terminal Company. He 
can do as he likes, that is, with some fifteen thousand miles, 
or one-tenth of the total mileage worked in the United 
States. 

The position of a ‘boss’ of this magnitude is of the ut- 
most importance to the Stock Exchange. No matter what 
the natural conditions, it is useless for the ordinary specu- 
lator to buy or sell unless he be on the side of the ‘ bosses.’ 
And it is because these latter are apparently divided that 
any clear view of the future becomes almost impossible. 
So far as can be known where all is conjecture, Jay Gould 
has been ‘ out’ of the recent ‘boom’ in American Railway 
shares. If he expected to see prices sink ere they ad- 
vanced, or if his place as a market leader were usurped, 
we cannot tell; but during the past three months the 
‘little wizard’ has been sulking in his tent, although prices 
have been rising with a rush. Rumour has it, indeed, that 
Jay Gould ‘ went short’ upon the market some time ago: 
but that we are disposed to doubt. Clearly, however, he 
has recently been using his power to break prices, for 
absolutely no other interpretation can be placed upon 
the ‘passing’ of the Missouri Pacific dividend, even if 
we disregard the reports that he has been forcing up 


“the money market against the ‘bulls,’ and delaying a 


. 


settlement of the Union Pacific floating debt in order to 
damage his adversaries. But, so far, his success has been 
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ephemeral. It is true, prices rattled down points at a time 
last week, but they speedily recovered, though the market 
has lost buoyancy. This resistance to the fierce onslaught 
made upon it must be attributed to the support of some 
powerful ‘bulls’: prominent amongst them Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, the head of the great banking house of Drexel, 
Morgan and Co., which is believed to have close business 
connections with the Vanderbilts. Judging, therefore, by 
appearances, the contest in Wall Street seems to partake 
of the nature of a duel between the Vanderbilts and Jay 
Gould ; the former with enormous wealth and influence 
on their side, the latter with great resources and a positive 
genius for manipulation. Who shall say which will come 
off victorious? Jay Gould is a strong and deadly adver- 
sary, and after all it would not take much to destroy the 
late revived confidence of the public, nor to ‘ shake-out ’ 
the weaker sort of speculators, who have recently rushed 
in to buy ‘ Yankees.’ It is therefore a fight in which the 
combatants are not unevenly matched. 

The speculative public had better abide the result in 
patience, for if it do not it is bound to lose. No doubt if 
the ‘bulls’ should gain the day, prices will go up ‘ mit a 
bang, and the chance of ‘ getting in’ will be lost almost 
ere it be visible; but on the other hand if you deal now, 
and a ‘slump’ take place, your losses may be disastrous. 
In the event of a sharp reaction you may buy with confi- 
dence, for there can be no doubt that the conditions make 
for higher prices. On the other side all the crops, except 
cotton, will be exceptionally large: wheat, for instance, 
yielding 550,000,000 to 600,000,000 bushels, against only 
400,000,000 bushels in 1890. And this abundance, for- 
tunately for the Yankees, coincides with a great deficiency 
in the European harvests. Hence the American rail- 
ways will for months be gorged with traffic at remunera- 
tive rates. Moreover, there is a change for the better in 
the underlying conditions. Competition in its most viru- 
lent form has more or less ceased, and the State Railway 
Commissions—‘ engineered’ by unscrupulous politicians— 
is finding out that it is unprofitable work to drive the 
railway companies into bankruptcy. Finally, local traffic 
is steadily developing, and the roads are therefore be- 
coming less dependent upon the ‘through’ business, the 
rates whereon are so often cut to pieces. We do not 
assert that a railway millennium is at hand: but no cool 
observer can doubt that something like a stable equili- 
brium is being established. However, those who can 
afford the luxury of what the ‘House’ terms ‘a long 
look ahead’ may expect to secure substantial profits: 
they must leave severely alone such inflated securities as 
Milwaukees and such worthless issues as Readings and 
Union Pacifies. 


OF DINING OUT 


soletos et aprum si tanquam vilia ponis, 
Et non esse putas haec mea vota, volo. 
Si fortunatum fieri me credis et heres 
Vis scribi propter quinque Lucrina, vale. 
Lauta tamen cena est: fateor, lautissima, sed cras 
Nil erit, immo hodie, protinus immo nihil. 
Mullorum leporumgue et suminis exitus hic est, 
Sulphureusque color carnificesque pedes. 
Non Albana mihi sit comissatio tanti, 
Nec Capitolinae pontificumque dapes 
Imputet Ipse deus nectar mihi, fiet acetum, 
Et Vaticani perfida vappa cadi. 
Convivas alios cenarum quacre magister, 
Quos capiant mensae regna superba tuae. 
Me meus ad subitas invitet amicus ofellas ; 
Haec mihi, quam possum reddere, cena placet. 
MARTIAL xii, 48. 


i when your board is spread with costly meat, 
You count its dainties only common fare, 

And don’t suppose you’re giving me a treat, 

I'l] gladly join you there. 
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But if you faney I’m arising man, 
And seek to be ‘remembered’ when I die 
For a few Whitstab/es—if that ’s your plan, 
Why, then, I'll say good-bye ! 
‘The food’s not bad.’ Granted : the best on earth ; 
But by to-morrow all its zest is flown. 
To-morrow? Nay, to-day ‘tis nothing worth, 
This moment it is gone. 


To all the triumphs of the cordon bleu 
There comes one end, as every diner knows : 
Upon the sickly cheek a jaundie’d hue, 

And torment from the toes. 


Who, at such cost, for City banquet yearns ? 
Or longs in Lambeth’s luxury to share ? 
To vinegar Jove’s very nectar turns, 

Or vilest ordinaire. 


Go then, my lord of turtle and champagne, 
Find other guests—if guests you need—than me, 
To recognise your haughty table’s reign, 

And bend the captive knee. 


Me to the unpremeditated steak, 

The ‘ sudden greens,’ may festive lips invite : 

What I, in turn, can ask a friend to take, 
Gives me the more delight. 


H. F. Wirson, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ABOLITION OF CORVEE IN EGYPT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 29th Sept. 1891. 

S1R,—In the Report on the administration of Egypt and 
progress of reforms presented to Parliament in May 1891, Sir 
E. Baring enumerates various benefits, but gives the preference 
to the abolition of the corvce. He considers that the three 
most crying abuses in Egypt at the time of the British occupa- 
tion were the employment of the corvéc, the use of the cour- 
bash, and administrative corruption. ‘“ Previous to 1883,” Sir 
Colin Moncrieff writes to me, “the whole of the earth work in 
the clearance and repairs of canals and embankments was 
effected by the forced, unpaid, and unfed labour of the pea- 
santry. In 1884 this labour amounted to eighty-five thousand 
men, working for sixty days. In 18go, for the first time, per- 
haps, in all history, there was no corvée in Egypt.”’ The word 
corvée has an unpleasant sound. It recalls those French 
peasants who, in the language of Carlyle, were a flock not 
tended but regularly shorn: who were sent for fo do statute 
/abour, to pay statute taxes ; to fatten battle-fields with their 
bodies in quarrels which were not theirs; whose land and toil 
were in every possession of man, but for themselves they had 
little or no possession. ‘ Untaught, uncomforted, unfed ; to 
pine stagnantly in thick obscuration, in squalid destitution, and 
obstruction. This is the lot of the millions ; fewfle tarllable 
et corvéable a merct et miséricorde.’ We all know now that 
the corvée abolished on the famous night of August 4th, 1789, 
was as empty of injustice as the Bastille was of prisoners. In 
any event this is not the corvée ‘ abolished’ in 1890. 

The word corvée in Egypt is a well-known legal term. On 
June 25th, 1881, a decree was issued regulating work on the Nile 
and itscanals. It divided all the inhabitants into two classes : 
those who were, and those who were not, liable to construct 
and maintain the following works : (a) The earth work, whether 
of excavation or embanking, and clearance of silt by hand ; (6) 
the watching of the banks and other works during the period of 
the Nile flood; (c) the handling and working of materials 
destined for the preservation of banks and works. It was a 
contribution payable in labour or money. ‘The peasant of 
Upper Egypt could release himself for 16s. ; and in the Delta 
for £1, 4s. These contributions of money could only be spent 
on works which had for their aim the reduction or the suppres- 
sion of the forced labour. About 700,000 men were corvéable 
in 1884, of whom 85,000 worked for sixty days. It was optional 
with any community or province either to furnish labourers or 
money, as might seem desirable. In 1889, 49,904 peasants 
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worked for three months, while 307,176 commuted. The rest 
went free. ‘The corvée was dying out.’ 

What, then, has been abolished? There is no question 
here of the abuse of the corvée. Sir Colin Moncrieff simply 
claims that it has ceased to exist. Now, there are two ways in 
which this reform might have been carried out. Military 
corvée may be said, in a popular sense, to have been abolished 
in France when there was no longer a distinction of classes. 
Or if, in 1890, there was no forced, unpaid, and unfed labour 
exacted, and the public works were executed by contract paid 
for by a general tax, equitably distributed, so as to reach the 
inhabitants of Egypt who are not peasants, in proportion to 
the benefits which accrued to them, there would have been no 
corvée, and the only question would have been whether the 
price paid, £400,000, was reasonable, and to study the eco- 
nomic effects of the change. 

At this present moment—at intervals of fifty yards along the 
banks of the Nile on both sides of the river and its branches, 
in booths made by themselves, with lanterns of their own 
providing and their own tools, such as spades and baskets— 
peasants, forced, unpaid, and unfed, are protecting the Nile 
banks, under the Khedivial decree of August 6, 1885. ‘All 
those inhabitants who are bound to supply corvée, by the 
decree of the 25th January 1881, are equally bound to protect 
the banks of the Nile in flood.’ The number is determined by 
the Minister of Public Works in Cairo. The selection is the 
arbitrary act of the head of a village or district. If the 
‘notable’ or squire fails to supply the number of men required 
for his section, or if he is absent from his post or quits it 
without permission, he is, within the twenty-four hours, to be 
judged by a commission (not a court) composed of four notables, 
presided over by the executive engineer of the district. Hecan 
be condemned to an imprisonment of not less than twenty days or 
over three months, and to a fine of not less than £2 or over £20. 
‘If a corvée man fails to be present at his post, he shall be im- 
mediately judged by the commission, and condemned to an im- 
prisonment of between twenty days and three months and a fine 
of from {1 to {10.’ ‘In this case the village headman must 
immediately produce another man.’ Are the Egyptian squire 
and peasant, who cannot quit their land or their posts without 
the permission of Sir Colin Moncrieff, rightly to be described 
as adscriptt gleb@? If so, has serfage been abolished in Egypt? 
If a decree is in full force which defines a class of Jeasants as 
‘the corvée,’ and these persons are engaged on public works 
under compulsion and without food or remuneration, is there 
no corvée among the peasantry in Egypt in 1891? Clearly, 
more care should be exercised in the use of language; for, 
curious as it may seem, even a Cabinet Minister thought that 
when Sir E. Baring cited Sir Colin Moncrieff about the aboli- 
tion of the corvee, the statement might be relied upon as a 
trustworthy expression of fact in the natural and common-sense 
meaning applicable in England to the words.—I am, etc., 

Cope WHITEHOUSE. 


CANADIAN POLITICS 
(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


26 Brunswick Square, London, W.C., 
28th September 1891. 

Sir,—As a Canadian, your leader on the present scandals in 
Canada interested me greatly. Will you pardon me if I say 
that it states too much and presents too little—that it jumps 
at conclusions? Last year when I visited Canada the question 
of succession to Sir John Macdonald was discussed. Three 
men were suggested : Sir Charles Tupper, Sir John Thompson, 
and Sir Hector Langevin. The claims of Sir Charles Tupper 
were uppermost ; Sir John Thompson as a powerful politician 
came next in consideration; Sir Hector Langevin was last. 
It was not alone nationality and religion that barred him, but 
age and political insufficiency. As for his record, until this 
scandal arose he was thought to be ‘square,’ if not ‘immaculate.’ 
Up to this point Sir Hector Langevin has been trusted. He is 
by no means a ‘scape-goat’ for his party. He retired : there 
was no other way. 

As for Mr. Mercier, is it not fair to wait until the Royal Com- 
mission have examined and reported before he is pilloried ? 
Things look ill enough, indeed ; but Zhe National Observer is 
not living up to its character for soundness in thus condemning a 
‘man before he has been tried. Mr. Mercier has protested his 
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innocence—at least his ignorance—of certain things of which he 
is accused ; but you have said, ‘He is not innocent.’ Were it 
not fairer to wait ? 

I fail to see how ‘ Cobdenish neglect’ is responsible for cor- 
ruption in the Works Department of the Dominion, or in the 
Legislature of Quebec. There was a Pacific scandal when 
Canada was (nominally at least) Free Trade. You say ‘the 
Cobdenish neglect of the Colonies has brought Canada to this, 
and Australia to a similar pass.’ What pass? Corruption and 
poverty? Why, Australia is in no poverty: she (generally 
speaking) is fat and well-to-do. Corrupt? Was it Cobdenish 
neglect that made her so? New South Wales at this moment 
is itself Cobdenite ; and Queensland and Adelaide until very 
lately were Free Trade, and therefore hob-a-nob with England 
in the matter of tariffs. The secret of Australian corruption— 
such as it is—comes from having too much money to spend 
through enormous sales of public lands. At least that was so 
eighteen months ago, when I was there; and I doubt that it 
has reversed its history since then. 

Let us not be so pessimistic. The making of countries has 
ever been associated with scandals and corruption. Even Eng- 
land in her day of enlarging constitutional development suf- 
fered such pangs. All is not lost: there are good men yet and 
true in Canada ; but I question if in their dearest dreams they 
look with any hope towards that differential tariff in favour of 
the Colonies at which you vividly hint. Lord Salisbury’s re- 
marks to the Imperial Federation League some few weeks ago 
are worthy of consideration in reviewing this matter. I cannot 
see that it is England’s duty to be ever considering her 
Colonies. Do her Colonies always consider her ?—I am, etc., 

GILBERT PARKER. 


‘PHOSPHORESCENT PHILOSOPHY’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 28th September 1891. 

S1r,—If your correspondent has read the reports of the 
meetings ve the Hansard Publishing Union, he should know 
that it was not the rascality of the directors but the practices 
of the promoter which wrecked the undertaking. 

He should also remember that, as a shareholder, Mr. Sinnett 
is a sufferer, and as such should receive pity rather than blame. 
What his metaphysical opinions have to do with his com- 
mercial ability it is hard to say.—I am, etc., 

Rost. B. Coit, F.T.S. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE DICTIONARY’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, 
London, E.C., 29th September 1891. 

S1R,—In your current issue the New English Dictionary is 
reviewed under the erroneous heading of ‘The Cambridge 
Dictionary.’ The work is the property of the University of 
Oxford, and is popularly known as ‘ The Oxford Dictionary.’ If 
you will be good enough to correct this inaccuracy it will pre- 
vent confusion.—I am, etc., HENRY FROWDE. 

[ Note.—We regret this very unaccountable mistake, which 
was discovered too late for correction. ] 





REVIEWS 
GEORGIAN ENGLAND 


England and the English in the Eighteenth Century: Chapters 
in the Social History of the Times. By WILLIAM CAMOR 
SYDNEY. London: Ward and Downey. 

* A series of short chapters embodying the results of a study 
of the manners, the customs, the daily life, the occupations, 
and the general social condition of the English people in the 
eighteenth’: thus the author of his book, and he is accurate 
enough. It is a piece of bookmaking, but an intelligent piece ; 
Mr. Sydney might claim with more justice than many much- 
belauded persons the name of historian. But he is too sen- 
sible and too modest to do that. He is, moreover, though 
an uncompromising Whig, a man of some gentle humour, and 
the way in which he puts together his materials often brings 
out an ironical aspect of things in a telling way. Those who 
know the immense worth of the Newgate Calendar, the ‘s7zchk 
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Display of HUMAN NATURE’ (as that old rascal, Pierce Egan, 
would have put it) it presents, the store of homely idiomatic 
English it contains, the amazing amount of social history it 
unfolds, will not find very much of which they are altogether 
ignorant; but even they will be pleased to get so many 
quotations from newspapers and memoirs to eke out their 
own knowledge, and they will certainly be grateful to Mr. 
Sydney for his reference to the little-known Place MSs., a 
noble collection of memoranda on last-century English life. 
Mr. Sydney might have worked the popular poetry of his 
period to a greater extent; he might have illustrated Mrs. 
Cornelys’ career and character from her friend the Chevalier 
de Seingalt ; he might have found some excellent writing and 
true history in Captain Godfrey’s memoirs of the founders of 
the manly art of self-defence. He has used his Fielding and 
Smollett becomingly, but he makes a strange slip in his 
fourth chapter in supposing that Fielding took Partridge’s view 
of Garrick’s acting. After Colley, it is to Fielding, not to 
Churchill, that we owe the most delicate and appreciative 
criticism of acting that the eighteenth century classics yield. 
Churchill knew good acting when he saw it, but even his strong 
slashing brush cannot give the delicate shades and tones of 
appreciation and sympathy as Fielding’s exact and potent 
etching needle does; only Lamb and Hazlitt since his time 
have handled the play and the players in this country as 
master-critic. And by the way, the beloved John Buncle would 
have given Mr. Sydney some amusing accounts of the ‘ wilds’ 
and ‘horrid deserts’ of the North of England in the last cen- 
tury, and many quaint bits of ‘ life.’ 

The army and navy are rather inadequately treated in chapter 
X. : two chapters would not have been a bit too much for them, 
and a chapter on English men and women abroad would have 
been of distinct value. The life of the lower classes in town 
and country, though touched on pretty often—notably in a good 
chapter on King Mob—would yet bear much more illustration, 
and the local peculiarities of the different districts of England, 
now so hopelessly obliterated by the railway and the school 
(British or Board) would repay the most careful study. Mr. 
Sydney must adda third volume to his next edition, and give 
some account of the eighteenth century ways of Newcastle, 
York, Birmingham, Winchester, Exeter, Norwich, and other 
county towns, cities and boroughs, which had a real, distinct 
local life of their own. The tenant-farmer and the statesman or 
yeoman deserve minuter notice than the scattered bits they get. 
Mr. Sydney must add an index, too, and give, in spite of his 
expressed reluctance, a list of his authorities. As it is, his 
book is about the most useful modern book on the life of last 
century ; anda man who knows his eighteenth century classics 
—and reads it to boot—will get not only a good deal of plea- 
sant illustration but a good deal of pertinent knowledge out 
of it. It will be a godsend to the tribe of novelists who like 
plenty of local colour in their ‘patch and powder’ romances, 
and it will be a storehouse for the local newspaper man in 
want of bright and lively ‘ pars’ for odd corners. The studies 
on Fleet Marriages, on Quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps 
the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very 
well worth reading. 

Where you incline to differ from Mr. Sydney is touching 
his criterions and creed. He is a ‘ Panglossist’ of prodigious 
conviction. He looks down from the superior height of this be- 
railed and be-wired and be-humbugged Victorian England with 
the absurdest air of pity upon the rough, coarse, dirty, heroic 
England of the Georges. That is not the attitude of the his- 
torian. The eighteenth century is one of the ‘pivots of the world’s 
history’: it is the rock whence we are hewn, the pit whence we 
are digged. It is not only theTtime when Great Britain was 
supreme at sea and arbiter of Europe in arms, but the time 
when her literature was the light at which the greatest thinkers 
and writers all over Europe lit their lamps. It was the English 
novel that begot all the varied schools of romance that flourish 
to-day ; it was British philosophy that revolutionised thought, 
political and metaphysical, throughout the Western world ; it 
was English science and English engineering that raised and ex- 
tended human knowledge and human power beyond what seemed 
possible to the wisest and_the most prescient of elder ages. A 
century that saw us supreme in peace, in war, in romance and 
philosophy, is after all a century to be rather admired than con- 
demned by Englishmen. We have bred no better than Swift and 
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Defoe, Johnson and Fielding, Berkeley and Bentley, Howard 
and Lawrence, Walpole and Chatham, Hogarth and Reynolds, 
Broughton and Belcher, Cook and Nelson, Watts and Young, 
Hastings and Clive, and we can scarce afford to smile and 
snigger at their time and its foibles. Because we have mended 
some of our great-grandfathers’ evil ways and devised short 
cuts where they had to fetch great compasses ; because we shut 
up our failures in dismal, useless misery instead of hanging them 
out of hand ; because we have taken to wholesale and retail 
cheating and pilfering instead of to the road in the brave 
old-fashioned way ; because we are trying to substitute the 
female pedant and prig for the bouncing, wholesome ‘ breeder 
of sinners’; because most of our public men are afraid of news- 
papers and so-called public opinion, and think more of votes 
than the interests of the country, though they do not bribe 
members of Parliament with bank-notes and buy elections in 
the open market: there does not seem any adequate reason 
for us to conclude that we are happier, more honest, or more 
healthy, morally or physically, than the folks of that benighted 
eighteenth century. Mr. Sydney will revise some of his ideas 
on ‘modern progress’ when he has read more and thought 
more over his subject. But for all his Whiggism—(that is, for 
all his pestilent folly)—-we commend his book as a readable 
account of the customs and manners of a great people at a 
noble epoch of their history. 


‘GEESE, VILLAIN?’ ‘POETS, SIR!’ 
The Scottish Minor Poets. By Sik GEORGE DOUGLAS, 
‘Canterbury Poets.’ London: Scott. 

Scots poetry has two periods of the highest excellence: the 
time of the ballad-mongers and the time of Burns. The singers 
of both had this in common : that they lived ina simple state of 
society ; they wrote with scarce any inducement from without ; 
dealing with the simpler passions, their verse is objective and 
direct. They are high literature; yet every one can under- 
stand and feel them. Take them away, and what is left? Sir 
George Douglas gives an answer, but a partial one. Even in 
this narrow field there were better things before Ramsay than 
ever came afterhim. The simple pathos of 7he Vellow-Haired 
Laddie, the humour of 7here Cam’ a Young Man, are scarce 
equalled here. Yet if one be curious to see ‘what, though 
rare, of later age,’ there is, he cannot do better than turn the 
leaves of this little book, especially as the compiler—(whose 
criticism is sound though stilted)—has been inspired to put 
aside Highland poetry, original and traditional, and the singers 
of Zion likewise. 

Sir George is superfluously surprised that poetry should exist 
in the North at all. The people, he argues, were reserved: they 
took life seriously ; their circumstances were hard : the Church 
set her face as a flint against enjoyment ; there was little inter- 
course with other nations ; yet ‘Scotland has given birth to no 
fewer than two hundred thousand poets.’ You suspect that many 
were from Paisley ; and though, no doubt, ‘they couldna help 
it,’ yet the most of them would have been ‘nane the waur o' a 
hangin’’ in the interest of good letters. Of course, there is such 
a thing as the attraction of opposites, and some thinkers have 
traced a subtle connection between the embittered straitness of 
the Scots Sabbath and an inordinate consumption of ardent 
spirits, or even certain startling figures in the Registrar- 
General's returns. It is true that the hard conditions of life 
(which are changed now) had an effect on the Muse; but 
poverty, however uncomfortable, has stimulating elements 
which comfort lacks. Nor can you regret that the Scots Muse 
was nothing if not popular ; for love and death, hope deferred, 
the sorrow of parting, and the like, are interests common to the 
race. Now, of the ‘poetry’ Sir George has collected, much is 
common twaddle, and much is anything but Scots. 

‘Deep in the silent vale unseen, 
3eside a lulling stream, 
A pensive youth of placid mien 
Indulged this tender theme ': 
‘twas an accident that Beattie drivelled thus at Aberdeen. In 
David Gray, with a world of jabber and conceit, there was a 
touch of genius, but his model was a greater than Burns. 
Alexander Smith was Scots in sentiment, but there are grave 
objections to Robert Nicoll and many others sampled here. 
But, to cease from fault-finding, the love-songs are the best, 
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and among these the most satisfactory are the hymns to mar- 
ried life: as, 7here’s Nae Luck Aboot the Hoose, which is a 
gem, and 7he Loatie Kows, and Auld Robin Gray, and Caller 
Herrin. The two last suggest a curious reflection. It was 
natural that poets sprung from the people should touch the 
battle of their lives with song; but poverty itself becomes 
a convention, so that when Lady Anne Barnard and Lady 
Nairne take to song-writing they use it as a matter of course, 
and turn out the pockets of their puppets as a necessary pre- 
liminary for the stave. In respect of songs that are love and 
nothing else, one, a very fine one—‘ Dinna Ask Me Gin I Love 
Thee’—is verily a root out of a dry ground in that it was written 
by John Dunlop, a prosperous merchant and Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes is of the same class ; 
but the musical first verse is ‘old, Master Shallow, old,’ and 
Burns has touched it to new issues; neither of which facts are 
mentioned here. Another conventional figure in these ditties 
is the wealthy suitor of extreme age and subject to all manner 
of infirmities. He has the young woman’s relatives on his 
side, whilst herself is torn by conflicting emotions. In And 
Ye Shall Walk in Silk Attire she is faithful to love ; in Come 
Under My Plaidie she is not : 
‘T hae little tocher, you’ve made a guid offer, 
I'm now mair than twenty—-my time is but sma’ ; 


Sae, gie me your plaidie, I'll creep in beside ye— 


I thocht ye ’d been aulder tian threescore and twa.’ 


Something to the same effect is Young Randal, that excellent 
pastiche by Robert Chambers. Randal goes to the wars (in 
‘the High Germanie he comes home to find his mistress 
the mother of * bairns fifteen’; and, says he, ‘Can this muckle 
wife be my true love Jean?’ And who, the lady asks—wo is 
this fat man, ‘sae gruff and sae grand and sae feckless and sae 
lane?’ And says the poet, with that touch of bleat—of un- 
reasoning sentimentalism—no Scotsman can refrain from or 
withstand : 


‘O dule on the poortith o’ this countrie 

And dule on the wars o' the High Germanie, 

And dule on the love that forgetfu’ can be ; 

For thev ‘ve wreck’d t ivest heart in this hale countrie ! 


A rare element is the solicituce of the suitor’s mother: as in 
My Boy Tammy. Tammy h een all over the country with 
a girl of tender years, and the 1.°1 of his proceedings is such 
that his mother’s impassioned ry, ‘ Has she been to the kirk 
» The Latrad of Cockpen, that 


nvenance mangué, we do but 


wi’ thee?’ is amply justified 

exquisite story of a mariag 

“est against the two additional 
rier, who should have known 


refer by way of putting uy 
verses (here ascribed to M - 
better), which spoil the thi: pletely. 

Scots histury should have ! cn a potent inspiration ; but, as 
a fact, it has not. Aytoun’s s are by no means pure gold, 
while as for Glassford Beil s cn Mary, it is weak—weak !— 
and Hislop’s Cameronian’s /): eamt has scarce a fine line in it. 
Sir Walter’s Lonnie Dundee is incomparable, but Sir Walter 
is too great for the present collection. Again, though Scots 
patriotism is often strong and often unreasonable, its lyrical 
expression is infrequent. On the other hand, the Scots tongue, 
with its homely vigour, its casy simplicity, its Italian abundance 
of diminutives, is the very Cialect of the cradle : as Wee Willie 
Winkie, The Sleepy Laddie of William Millar, and Thomson’s 
Hogmanay exist to show, 


A MISSIONARY INDEED 


Livingstone and the Liexplorvation of Central Africa. By H.H. 
JOHNSTON, C.B., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., etc. ‘The World’s 
Great Explorers’ Series. London: Philip. 

There are many books about Livingstone : we have, more- 
over, the explorer’s own diaries and observations. But nothing 
hitherto published on the subject is so wholly satisfactory as 
Mr. Johnston’s compilation. The reason is obvious : there is 
certainly no man living who can speak with the authority as to 
things Central African of our Consul-General for Portuguese 
East Africa. Livingstone will ever stand supreme as a pioneer ; 
but Mr. Johnston is a worthy disciple, and himself had 
travelled through the districts he has here to describe ere he 
became an agent for ‘ Livingstone’s lands.’ This book of his 
is not merely an appreciative biography, like Dr. Blaikie’s, 
but a distinct criticism (seldom unfavourable, it is true) of 
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character and methods. To this end, not only Livingstone’s 
official papers but his many private letters also have been care- 
fully consulted ; while many personal details are supplied by 
Mr. W. C. Oswell, the explorer and sportsman, who accom- 
panied him on his earlier journeys and, conspicuous among the 
crowd of shallow flatterers who loved to lionise him during 
his rare stays in England, remained his staunch friend until 
the end. Of the cartographic attainments of Mr. E.G. Raven- 
stein Mr. Johnston has so high an opinion that to him has he 
chosen to dedicate his work. His own literary quality is of a 
high order: his pictures of African forest and foliage, and of 
African man and beast, being of real excellence. To him, 
for instance, the Baobab is ‘like a leprous vegetable, a tree in 
the last stages of elephantiasis’ ; and the few lines of descrip- 
tion by whose means he establishes the parallel are not less 
picturesque than exact. 

After an excursus into the flora and fauna of Central Africa, 
and a theory both interesting and ingenious (if somewhat over- 
confident) as to the anthropological introduction and distribu- 
tion of the true black negro, or Bantu, you come back to the little 
town of Blantyre, on the banks of the Clyde, where Livingstone 
was born. There he lived, working in a cotton factory, dili- 
gently educating himself in his scanty leisure, until his twenty- 
third year, when he entered at Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 
before offering himself to the London Missionary Society. His 
Christianity, rather practical than superficial, did not at first 
satisfy his examiners, just as years afterwards it made the 
Jellabys protest when he resigned his pittance of £100 a-year 
from the Society to take service as an explorer under Govern- 
ment. Sentiment is less random now, and few or none will 
deny that, though he thereby ceased to be officially a mis- 
sionary, ‘he remained a missionary in spirit till the end of 
his days in propagating wherever he went the best precepts 
of Christianity, especially as regards the duty of man towards 
man.’ For himself: ‘My views,’ he writes, ‘of what is mis- 
sionary duty are not so contracted as those whose ideal is a 
dumpy sort of man with a Bible under his arm. I have 
laboured in bricks and mortar, at the forge and carpenter’s 
bench, as well as in preaching and medical practice.’ From 
his earliest African experiences, when he was resident at Kuru- 
man and at Koloben in Betshuanaland, his reports are purged 
of hypocrisy. He realised the hollowness of the facile con- 
versions, the vanity of the lusty psalm-singing—(‘ You can’t 
expect,’ he wrote, ‘wolves to be changed into sheep-dogs in 
one generation ’)—and none knew better that the negro is but 
a grown-up child, and as a grown-up child must ever be 
treated. Hence the excellence of his discipline during his 
expeditions : an excellence, as his present biographer opines 
never approached by any other explorer. “Tis hard—some 
recent travellers say impossible—to rule the negro by love ; 
but Livingstone, with never a bout of flogging or promiscuous 
shooting, went on journeying unscathed among most hostile 
tribes ; and, while he never forgot that he stood z# loco parentts 
towards his black retainers, he was implicitly obeyed by them. 
They revered him as a father; and if it be a fact that in his last 
expedition, when the feebleness of his body had diminished 
his strength of mind, he erred on the side of lenity, whereby 
peculation and desertion grew rife, it is also a fact that he 
commanded obedience and affection till the end. 

It is well to recall that prior to his first trek northwards from 
Kolobef in 1849 it had been universally supposed the in- 
terior of Africa was a waste of sand from the Sahara down to 
the Kalahari Desert. Accompanied by Oswell, he made his 
first three journeys—two to Lake Ngami and the third as far as 
the Zambesi. Returning to Koloben, he found that the raids 
and threats of the Boers, who were resolved to put a stop to 
English influence, had made further missionary work impos- 
sible ; so he sent his wife and children to England, and then 
committed himself to the great work of finding a possible trade- 
route from the north of Betshuanaland to Angola on the West 
Coast. An intelligent tribe, the Makololo, joined heartily in 
the enterprise ; and with a bodyguard of these braves he 
reached Loanda, the Portuguese capital of West Africa, after a 
six months’ tramp. The Portuguese, as ever during his career, 
gave him an excellent reception. On his return to Linvanti, 
the chief town of the Makololo, consumed with the lust of 
travel and dissatisfied with the capabilities of the western route, 
he determined to track the Zambesi to the East Coast. The same 
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good fellows aiding, both with men and goods, he succeeded in 
reaching the important Portuguese settlement of Tete in four 
months, and the coast in six. Then came his first return to 
England, and his appointment as Her Majesty’s Consul for the 
Zambesi, with a salary of £500 a-year. The story of his second 
Zambesi expedition is not such pleasant reading. The support 
of the Government was but lukewarm, and most of the English- 
men who accompanied him in subordinate positions turned out 
badly—Kirk the naturalist being a notable exception. Disaster 
followed disaster: until you get that heartrending story of Bishop 
Mackenzie and his little band, sent out by the Universities’ 
Mission, which Livingstone himself had instituted at Oxford 
and Cambridge. (Despite this prime catastrophe, this organi- 
sation has done and is still doing, perhaps, the only missionary 
work in Africa of which the English Church can be unreservedly 
proud.) 
parative failures (which included the discovery of Lake Nyasa 
and the thorough exploration of the Zambesi and the other 
routes thereto), Livingstone was coldly received by his Govern- 
ment, but was greeted with enthusiasm by the nation at large, 
and wrote his book, 7#e Zambesi and lis Tributaries. A year 
later he was at Zanzibar, organising a new expedition with the 
intent of opening up Nyasaland, and, if possible, of delimit- 
ing the Nile Basin to the south; and ‘four great lakes and a 
mighty river’ are the discoveries we have to set against the 
seven years left of a magnificently useful life. Constant 
attacks of dysentery (due to his little care for himself and 
his diet) and hemorrhoids made his progress tedious and 
miserable ; yet the greed for exploration, the ‘ extraordinary 
fascination that Africa exerts over ail Europeans’ (as witness 
Gordon and Emin), made him put by all his opportunities of 
return. And so he went to his death, in the vain effort to solve 
the self-set problem : 

Apart from the circumstances of this glorious career, there are 
few points of interest in Africa and African life upon which Mr. 
Johnston does not touch. The chapters on the Boers, ‘God’s 
chosen people,’ and upon fever and the other African ailments of 
man and beast—in the case of the latter the tsetse fly and horse- 
sickness—are especially valuable now. Oddly enough, Mr. 
Johnston is found excusing a certain distinguished explorer of 
to-day. On several occasions he criticises Livingstone’s in- 
difference in the matter of eating. ‘In Africa,’ he says, ‘the 
great secret of maintaining one’s health is to eat as good food 
as can be got, and to have it as daintily and carefully cooked 
as may be possible under the circumstances.’ So that there 
is a certain sanity in those yearnings after the cook at the 
Amphitryon afterall! As to the future of Africa, Mr. Johnston 
is singularly confident. The tsetse fly will disappear as the 
wild cattle are exterminated ; horse-sickness, when the breed of 
‘salted’ horses is established ; fever, as in India, as the land 
comes under cultivation. Nay, the very negro, after some 
generations of civilisation, shall become a man and a reputable 
brother. As to this last, which is perhaps an exaggeration of 
Mr. Johnston’s own sentiments, we confess ourselves not over 
sanguine. 


On his last visit to England, toillowing on these com- 


was the Lualaba Congo or Nile ? 


THEODORIC THE GOTH 


Theodoric the Goth. Wy THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
of the Nation’ Series. London: Putnam. 


‘ Heroes 


History contains no more melancholy tale of enduring misery 
and despair than the break-up of the Roman Empire in the 
West. For the fax Komana there were murder and rapine 
everywhere and through all the woful centuries. All established 
institutions, the old faith and the new, the good and the evil 
alike, were swept into the past. Civilisation had come to an 
end, and man had slowly and painfully to work his way up from 
the depths once more. It is a difficult story to follow. The 
innumerable barbarian tribes, whose names are even more un- 
couth in their Latinised than in their original forms, pour in 
from the wilderness, to clutch at the spoils of the world and 
trample each other under foot in the struggle. Emperors, too, 
eunuchs, exarchs, consuls, bishops, patriarchs and kings, and 
the rest, all enter and vanish from the stage in endless suc- 
cession and with bewildering speed. No unity of movement 
is perceptible, for none was there: nothing, indeed, save the 
prostrate carcase of the giant and the sky black with vultures 
all hungry for the feast. Only by fixing attention on some 
individual conspicuous above the crowd, and following his for- 
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tunes step by step, is ,it possible to get a grip of any fragment 
of that wildest of dramas. 
were : 


Such outstanding characters there 
none more outstanding than the hero known in legend 
as Dietrich of Berne. The career of Theodoric affords as it were 
a point of vantage from which the struggling mass below may 
be fitly and intelligently surveyed, and such correlation as is 
possible achieved. Save in that he towered above his fellows 
and anticipated his age, he may be fairly regarded as repre- 
sentative. And accordingly, if this excellent series were to have 
a volume dealing with this period—and it would have been in- 
complete without it—the story of Theodoric is as properly the 
subject as Professor Hodgkin is the historian. 

Of royal blood 
he was an Amal 


nay, more, of the very seed of the gods, for 
Theodoric, the son of Theodemir, one of the 
three kings of the Ostrogoths, was born somewhere in Pan- 
nonia about the year 454. While quite a child he was sent as 
a hostage to Constantinople, where he soon attracted the atten- 
tion and won the favour of the Emperor Leo. For ten or 
eleven years he remained at Leo’s court, learning such lessons 
as profoundly modified his after-life. Half-a-century before, 
Ataulfus, the successor of Alaric, had thrust upon him the same 
problem which Theodoric had afterwards to face. In his youth 
he had longed to blot out the Roman name from off the earth. 
But long experience taught him 
citizen of Narbonne 


so he confided to a discreet 
‘that the Goths, on account of their un- 
bridled barbarism, could not be induced to obey the laws ; and 
yet, on the other hand, there must be laws, since without them 
the commonwealth would cease to be a commonwealth. He 
had chosen for his part, at any rate, that he would seek the 
glory of renewing and increasing the Roman name by the arms 
of his Gothic followers, and would be remembered by posterity 
as the restorer of Rome, since he could not be its changer.’ 
The reverence for law learned during those years at Con- 
stantinople never lost hold upon Theodoric’s mind. He was 
fated to lead the usual chequered life of a powerful barbarian 
chief, fighting now for the Empire and now for himself. But 
at last, in 493, with the surrender of Ravenna and the death of 
Odoacer, Italy was his. In reality supreme by the force of the 
strongest, he yet in name ruled old Rome by the Tiber as the 
vassal and lieutenant of the Augustus enthroned in the new 
Rome by the Bosporus. During his reign of thirty-seven 
years as ‘King of the Goths and Romans in Italy,’ that dis- 
tressful country enjoyed such peace and quietude as she had 
not seen for a couple of centuries, and was not to see again for 
many more. Towards the end of his reign, it is true, the 
break-up of the Arian League, which he had toiled and schemed 
to make the controlling force in Europe, somewhat soured his 
temper, and in large measure brought about strained relations 
with the Catholics, and such incidents as the judicial murder of 
Boéthius. but, take him all in all, he was a great and a saga- 
cious king. He made a noble, and for longa successful, attempt 
to create order out of chaos, and to avert the doom of the Em- 
pire by bringing home to the minds of his Teutons the benefits 
of that czvz/¢fas which he loved. That his success was but 
transient is not wonderful: for it is no easy matter to pour 
new wine into old bottles. 
was all-too soon undone. 

Professor Hodgkin has brought to the telling of his story 
a wide and accurate knowledge of the great Ostrogoth and 
his times, and a faculty of clear and graphic narration very requi- 
site in dealing with such a tangled skein. 


And when he passed away his work 


He affords, how- 
ever, Or we are mistaken, a curious il'ustration of ignorance of 
matters outside his own special subject. The Isaurians, he 
says (p. 65), followed Zeno, though a cowardly person: ‘with 
clannish loyalty like that which the Scottish Camerons showed 
even to the wily and unwarlike J/aster of Lovat? It remains 
to add that the publishers have done their part as might have 
been expected from the previous volumes of the series. 


ELECTRICITY ON NERVES 


Biological Memoirs. Edited by J. BURDON-SANDERSON. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

The physiological effects of electricity upon living beings, or 
on the recently deprived of life, have had a potent charm 
for careful observers. In the former case the electric dis- 
charge exerts a violent excitement on the sensibility and con- 
tractibility of the organic tissues through which it passes ; in 
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the latter a series of violent muscular convulsions resembling 
a return to life. The Abbé Nollet discharged a Leyden jar 
through a regiment fifteen hundred strong, and all experienced 
a shock to the arms and shoulders. Lehot and Marianini found 
that when a feeble current is transmitted in one direction 
through the ramification of the nerves, a muscular contrac- 
tion is experienced when it begins and a painful sensation 
when it ends; whereas, if it pass in the opposite direction, 
there is pain while it continues, with contraction at the moment 
of interruption. With intense currents the effects occur on 
both closing and opening the current, whatever the direction. 
By such means rabbits which have been suffocated for haif- 
an-hour have been restored to life; and the head of a man 
who had been guillotined was made to experience such con- 
tractions as merely horrified the beholders. 

Within these last few years the influence of electricity on the 
nervous system has been very keenly scrutinised. Professor 
Burdon-Sanderson has here collected certain papers on the 
subject—all by foreign authors of distinction. English equiva- 
lents tor the elaborate German technicalities had to be coined, 
and the editor had considerable difficulty in teaching his 
translators their vocabulary. ‘The memoirs—which are of 
the utmost value to students—reter to three principal themes : 
the law of contraction, secondary electro-mouve phenomena, 
and the elecirical phenomena of malapterurus and torpedo, 
Tigerstedt of Stockholm gives a new proof of Pfluger’s law 
relating to the changes of nerve excitability under the action of 
the voltaic current. He describes a new instrument by which 
it is possible to subject a nerve to instantaneous mechanical 
irritation, whose intensity is measurable at will. By this arrange- 
ment there are no after-effects ; and it is possible to explore 
the condition of the nerve in that part of its course which lies 
between in-tlow and out. Grutzner continues the investigation, 
and by diftierent experimental methods arrives at the same 
explanation of the anodic contraction. Hering of Prague has 
investigated the excitation of motor nerves from an entirely 
ditterent point of view: he shows how the effects of opening 
and closing external currents are modified by the excitatory 
influence of the nerve-current, and how utterly impossible it is 
to judge unless you take account of interference. 

The second part opens with Du Bois-Reymond of Berlin’s 
description of the phenomenon—discovered by him many 
years ago—ot ‘ positive polarisation.’ It was soon criticised by 
Hering ina paper submitted to the Academy of Vienna. Hering 
described the same phenomenon under another designation, 
and showed that when a current of considerable intensity and 
short duration is led through a muscle, and that muscle is at 
once examined with the galvanoscope, there is a sudden change 
as regards its electrical condition: viz., the current led off, at 
lurst feebly negative, becomes strongly positive. Hermann of 
Konigsberg gives new proof of the polar localisation of the 
electro-motive changes observed. It is to note that in all that 
belongs to the doctrine of secondary electro-motive phenomena, 
while Hering and Hermann tend to agreement, their views are 
at variance with those of Du Bois-Reymond. Biedermann of 
Prague investigated the problem whether anelectrotonus of 
muscle is represented by relaxation when cathelectrotonus is 
represented by contraction. He experimented on the heart of 
the snail and the striated muscle of the frog : and he found that 
the muscle varies not merely between the state of excitement 
and the normal or unexcited state, but also in the directions 
of greater or lesser fitness for functional activity. 

The third part alone is of real interest to the non-scientific 
reader. It contains Du Bois-Reymond’s investigations in his 
own peculiar tield—that of the electrical phenomena of fish 
possessed of special electrical apparatus. One paper the editor 
has himself translated. The memoir on malapterurus is an 
indispensable introduction to the other two on torpedo, which 
contain this brilliant worker’s more recent observations. He 
experimented on the living torpedos at the Berlin Aquarium : 
all were killed by punching out the electrical lobe of the brain 
with a single blow of a hammer. His investigations denote the 
error of observers, from Volta to Faraday, of electrical fish. He 
shows how the construction of their special organs is adapted 
to the several conducting powers of sea and fresh water, and 
how these change with their growth. And this story of his 
results is of interest to the general, as well asfot value to the 
scientific, reader. 
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NAPOLEON’S DANES 


Les Danots sur ?Escaut. 1808-1809 and 1809-1813. By OTTO 
LUTKEN. Copenhagen: Host. 

These two little books give an account of a backwater (it 
would be inaccurate to say a passage) in the Napoleonic wars. 
Their subject is the experience of the Danish officers and men 
who were lent to the Emperor by their own Government for 
service with the squadron of the Scheldt. Little or nothing in 
the way of serious fighting was done by these gallant Danes, 
though their will was doubtless good. It may, in fact, be 
doubted if they were seriously meant to fight. Captain Lit- 
ken expresses surprise that the fleet of liners finally collected 
should have been blockaded by the British North Sea Squad- 
ron ; and yet he has to confess that this is what happened. 
For our part, we are not surprised at all. The vessels built 
at Antwerp and Flushing were knocked together out of green 
timber. They were so damp that the cartridges began to turn 
mouldy as soon as they were in the magazine. English cruisers 
looked so sharply after the export of naval stores from Scandi- 
navia that the chiefs of the Emperors dockyards were at their 
wits’ end for means of rigging their ships. Consequently their 
tackle was worthless. Neither were the crews much better. 
The disasters of the early years of the war had swept off the 
best French seamen. When Napoleon decided to construct 
another fleet after Trafalgar, his Minister of Marine was com- 
pelled to compose his crews of landsmen from the conscrip- 
tion and young fishermen who had never been in a square- 
rigged ship. The officers had not much more experience than 
their men. Such as had made long voyages were cowed by 
constant failure and confinement to port. On the few occa- 
sions on which these vessels did slip out for a demonstration 
they were dismasted by the first capful of wind, partly because 
their rigging was bad, and partly because the crews were pro- 
strate with sea-sickness. The officers did not trust the men, nor 
the men their ships. It would have been equally cruel and 
useless to have attacked the hardened English squadrons with 
such forces. Napoleon, therefore, kept them in port. Captain 
Litken himself allows that the hundred or so of liners, built all 
round Napoleon’s empire from Genoa to Antwerp, were de- 
liberately made weak in scantling and quality of timber. They 
served, in fact, only to make a show, and to force the English 
Government to keep blockading squadrons to watch them. 
All the evidence goes to prove that Napoleon expected no 
other service from his navy after Trafalgar. Whether this 
was a wise policy or not is a question. It might have better 
served the Emperor's interests to have followed the sensible 
example set him by the United States: to_have limited the 
number of his vessels, but to have been exacting as to their 
quality. On the other hand, it is clear he had been disgusted 
with his naval officers, and did not trust them. In any case, 
the policy here sketched is the policy he adopted. 

Captain Liitken’s account of a part of this strange fleet has 
a certain rather languid interest. Further, it has an historical 
value as showing into what a witches’ caldron the Napoleonic 
wars threw all Europe. Its starting-point is the seizure of the 
Danish fleet by England in 1807: a terribly high-handed pro- 
ceeding, much in Napoleon’s own style. Believing that the 
Danish fleet was about to be handed over to the Emperor, we 
took it ourselves. The loss to Denmark was not confined to 
her war-ships big and little. She was then carrying on an 
active neutral trade, which was stopped by the war. Her 
merchantmen were either captured or mewed up in Medi- 
terranean ports, and her seamen were thrown out of work. 
In this pass the Danish Government agreed to lend ofii- 
cers and men to the Emperor. Captain Lutken recounts 
the adventures of those who were stationed on the Scheldt. 
The story, as we have hinted, is not thrilling. Of fightin 
there was next to none. Some long-bowls with tke look-out 
vessels of our blockading squadron at the mouth of the river 
was the sum and substance of it. The Danes did a great deal 
of hard work during our Walcheren expedition, but of fighting 
there was little—thanks to the management of the Earl of 
Chatham. Captain Liitken’s quotations from the letters of the 
senior Danish officer, Joost v. Dockum, agree with all the 
other evidence in showing that, if Chatham had not been, 
perhaps, the most incredible blockhead who ever commanded 
an army, we might have walked into Antwerp and hung up 
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our hats. As Napoleon had just been checked by the Arch- 
duke Charles at Essling, and all Northern Germany was in 
a ferment, the stroke would probably have precipitated the 
rising of Europe, which as a matter of fact was not declared 
till after the Russian disaster. But we preferred to employ a 
well-connected fool, and suffered accordingly. With this one 
interlude of service, such as it was, the Danes had but a dreary 
time during their five years on the Scheldt. They manned 
two of the Antwerp squadron, the Pu/tusk and the Dantzsick, 
seventy-fours. The crews were got by sweeping together men 
from the merchant-ships confined in Spanish and Portuguese 
ports by fear of our cruisers. The officers were sent from 
Denmark. They had the greatest difficulty in escaping from 
Copenhagen to the mainland through the ring of English 
cruisers of all sizes which confined the Danish islanders. When 
they got through, they had squabbles innumerable with the 
Emperor’s officers as to journey money and allowances. New 
sorrows awaited them at Flushing. Rosenvinge and Holsten, 
the Danish captains, had disputes as to precedence with French 
officers. Their'double duty to their King and to the Emperor 
was a fertile source of trouble. They themselves were intem- 
perate men, and at last grew so troublesome that Napoleon, 
who never would stand any nonsense, laid them by the heels in 
the citadel of Antwerp. Joost v. Dockum, who succeeded them, 
was a managing man, and got on so well that the Emperor finally 
made him a French Rear-Admiral. but the sorrows of the crews 
were great. Their rations, though equal to the French, were not 
enough for Scandinavian appetites, and they were for ever 
sending in pathetic petitions for the native allowances of oat- 
meal, butter, and brandy. They were expected to work in 
slush and snow without sea-boots or oilies. Finally, their pay 
was ever in arrears. These grievances led on one occasion 
to actual mutiny, which was concealed from the Emperor by 
Décrés, his Minister of Marine. It was the belief of the 
Danes, and even of the French officers, who hated him, that all 
this was due to the neglect, or the corruption, of Décrés. Cap- 
tain Liitken repeats the scandal of the time: that when the 
Emperor was coming to Antwerp arrears of pay, hammocks, 
and bedding were supplied as if by magic, so that all might be 
fit for the Imperial eye. When the Emperor’s back was turned, 
all went on as before. Deécrés had, therefore, reasons of his 
own for not calling Napoleon’s attention to the squadron on the 
Scheldt more than was strictly necessary. Joost v. Dockum’s 
letters give a decidedly pleasing account of the Emperor’s visit. 
Napoleon exerted all his powers of fascination on the Danish 
sailors, unbending in his most genial mood: except when he 
gave his brother Lewis, the King of Holland, a violent wigging 
for not keeping his ships in order. His appearance is the most 
lively passage in the two little books, and Dockum’s account of 
it, which is honestly and simply worded, helps in its modest 
way to explain the amazing charm the Emperor worked on 
all men round him. 
FICTION 

Mr. Norris’s new book, Mss Wentworth’s Idea (London : 
Ward and Downey), has the distinction of Mr. Norris’s work, 
being writ in excellent English and instinct with intelligence. 
Miss Wentworth is a young lady who, having ordered dinner 
and answered a few notes, finds she has nothing else to do. 
She wants to be of use in the world, and her aspirations are not 
satisfied by the duties of keeping house for herself and her 
brother in Upper Brook Street. So she goes to hear a sermon 
from the founder of the Anglican Order of St. Francis, and is 
forthwith persuaded that her duty is to place herself and her 
fortune at his service. The London missionary is not of 
the same opinion, and he helps her to her real vocation. All 
this is pleasantly wrought; but the strong part of the book is 
the under-plot, in which the real hero or villain of the story 
(the terms are often interchangeable) plays his part. He is a 
wicked baronet, but withal heis a man : seldom, indeed, has so 
human a marplot walked the boards of fiction. Your sympathy 
must perforce go out to him, and the tragedy which ends his 
aspirations after reform and sends him back to a life of clubs 
and racecourses is chiefly regrettable because its effect is that. 
Were there more Norrises, novel-reading might become a 
praiseworthy occupation. 

‘It’s guid to be bonnie and weel-likit,’ says the proverb ; but 
the heroine of Miss Maxwells Affections (London : Chatto) may 
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well have opined that to have everybody falling in love with you 
is not an unmixed blessing. Mr. Richard Pryce has done no 
better work than here. The book, indeed, is essentially plea- 
sant reading : it is light, bright, subtle, and the tale runs trip- 
pingly. Miss Maxwell is a very human personage, but it may 
be doubted if she will make a good wife. She is well-off, has 
troops of lovers, cares for none, falls in love, gets engaged to 
another man—as to whom she confesses that she is not sure if 
she doesn’t ‘like him best.’ Now, whether she marries the 
man she is engaged to or the man she loved is what wild horses 
will not drag from us ; but in either case her husband will pro- 
bably have a bad time. Whoever he be, she will have an incli- 
nation, which nothing in her character induces us to believe 
she will repress, to contrast him with the other, and memory 
and imagination are septics of the most potent type. Though 
but the record of an episode, there is nothing irrelevant in 
the book. There was not enough for three volumes, but the 
two are pleasingly compact. There is a love-sick maiden who 
takes refuge in drugs and dies, and there is a_ passionate 
lover who meets his end at Monte Carlo ; and between them 
they cast shadows enough to throw the rest of the story 
into brighter relief. Mr. Pryce is not without the feelings of 
an artist. 

Though Mrs. Walford’s latest is not likely to enhance, it will 
in no way impair, her reputation. Zhe Mzschief of Monica 
(London: Longmans), an unfortunate title, comes consider- 
ably short of J/r. Smith ; but it is an excellent story, told by 
an accomplished writer. The lines on which it is laid are 
novel and ingenious. Two girls of good family but limited 
means are fated to drop suddenly out of the society in which 
they have been brought up, and are forced to take refuge, in 
a way, with opulent and most estimable relatives moving on a 
lower social plane. ‘The time is twenty years since, when ¢2 
hypothesi the aristocracy and the plutocracy were less com- 
In this new world the girls feel 
like fish out of water, and at first act accordingly. There is 
plot enough to carry on even the most casual reader. But it 
is in the characterisation that the main ‘riciest of the story 
Curiously enough, the hero and heroine are far from 
being the best work. There is too much of the hero and 
heroine about them for real art: though Harry Dorrien has 
a little bit of the cad in his compos.tion, which is the last thing 
Mrs. Walford intended. But th» Carnforths are excellently 
drawn ; and Mrs. George Schotit and her son George are 
A vein of quiet 


mingled than they are now. 


consists. 


perfect types. mour, with just a touch of 
cynicism and a something of t+ didactic, runs through the 
“hos are not wanting. 


story ; and certain elements ¢ 


Some time ago a silly boo: «1s produced by an American 
citizen wherein a person who | been asleep for centuries 
wakes up to find that Socialism «is usual) had made everybody 
healthy and,wealthy and wise. Mr. Ignatius Donnelly—¢he 
Ignatius Doynelly, perhaps—has roused himself to proclaim in 
Cesar’s Colamn (London: Warne) that very different is the 
fate awaiting our unhappy race. He is bitterly and darkly 
in earnest. The world, in his opinion, is even now a working 
model of the infernal regions. So, when things have got a bit 
kill off the most of us by means 
of those stupendous engines of destruction which he describes. 
If M. Jules Verne should ever suffer from nightmare, he may 
rival, though he can never outstrip, the prognostications of 


worse, it is really a kindness t 


this sombre and preposterous seer. 

Mr. R. H. Sherard has read his Boisgobey to some pur- 
pose, and in By Right Not Law Cassell) he has 
succeeded in spinning an exciting (if a wildly improbable) 
yarn. Hypnotism is the means by which his hero’s char- 
acter is cleared (for of course his hero is falsely accused of 
murder), and to that it is hardly fair to take exception. It 
is the fashion : and as Mr. Sherard, like a sensible man, seeks 
only after popularity, he is wise in keeping in the mode. It 
is a pity that his hero is not a little less unlike ordinary 
humanity. But this is not a novel of character; and the 
murder of an old lady and the theft of a million of francs 
are incidents enough to furnish forth any yellow-back ; and 
when to these you add the finding of the remains of fifteen 
corpses in an inn-garden, the confinement of the hero in a 


London : 


lunatic asylum, and an insurrection of lunatics, the most avid 


i) 


of excitement should cry ‘ Hold! enough! 
It is in the ‘author's preface’ that the merit of Zhe Mystery 
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of a Typewriter (Shanklin : Jester Office) lies. But for such 
kindly forethought the reviewer might have wandered for days 
in the desert of conjecture vainly seeking after the scope and 
purpose of this remarkable work. It is ‘an experiment’: being 
‘the first of a series written in the belief that the reading public 
prefer a short dramatic story in which the characters reveal 
themselves and develop the plot unhindered by needless de- 
scription and morbid analyses.’ Wherefore it is sought at the 
outset to propitiate the reading public—or such of it as have 
eighteenpence to throw away—by means of five separate and 
distinct prologues, and then in real earnest the ‘short dramatic 
story’ begins. One suicide, several murders, one premature 
interment, two hangings which do not come off and one—of 
an innocent woman—which does, one completed and one at- 
tempted incest : of such is the butter in this,lordly dish. There 
is also a quantity of verse—some religious and some of a more 
carnal description—not to speak of sundry testimonials to cer- 
tain specific bucket-shops, medical electricians, bovril, and type- 
writers, and an elaborate disquisition on the Maybrick Case. 
What can be left for the rest of the series? It is curious that 
a writer who knows well enough—in theory—what a short story 
ought to be should be so utterly incapable of producing one in 
practice : unless, indeed, the whole thing be a grim joke. 

Regardless of the fact that there are girls as well as boys 
in this world, many people who speak in admiring accents of 
such-and-such as a rattling book for boys infuse more than 
a suspicion of contempt into the remark that so-and-so will be 
read with interest by girls. It is not, indeed, to be expected 
that, save in rare instances, this latter class of work will be 
sought after with avidity by the grown-up of either sex. But 
it is not for them that it is intended, and not from their point 
of view that it should be appraised. Without in any way being 
a specially fascinating or ingenious writer, Mrs. Marshall has 
it in her to produce pleasant, easy-going stories with a good 
wholesome tone. Zhose Three (London: Nisbet), avowedly 
written for girls, is one of these. Another, Born in the Purple 
(London : Nisbet), has more of the ordinary novel about it, but 
the general character is much the same. And both will be 
fully appreciated by many a rosy damsel whose school-days 
are still dragging their weary length along. Of Rafan’s Folk 
(London : Innes), by Mary E. Gellie, enough to say that it is 
a simple and unpretending story of Scots country life. It is 
rather photographic than artistic, and it suffers from the ex- 
cessive propriety of its estimable hero, who is just a hair’s- 
breadth off the prig. No doubt he turns out an excellent parish 
priest ; but even Scots ministers are human. However, the 
book is worth reading—if only as a presentment of Aberdeen- 
shire farmer and crofter life. 
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Days By O. Lacous From a Picture by Lowes Dickinson, Front. 
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Wa . Illustrations by C. O. Murray 
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W. D. ALMOND 


The Birds of London. BeEnN{AmMiIn kK . Illustrations by Js WYCLIFFE 
PAYLOK ar i GEO GE E. Lopar 
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by W. Haro Oakit 
7, A Strange Elopem ent. W. CLark Russet. Illustrations by W. H 
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CONTENTS. 
CURRENT INFLUEN( ES ON FOREIGN POLITICS. By KYPIOS. 
MOLIERE’S DEBUTS ON THE THEATRE. 
DANOVITCH \ RUSSIAN ROMANCE. 
A WINTER STATION. 
CAPTAIN LUDWEY’S JUMP. By D THEA Gt 
ELVES.—IMPS. By Witt I ER. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
AN HISTORICAL CLOCK. By J. A. OwEN 
IMAGINATION. Ky Sir Hervert MAXwett, Bart., M.P. 
rO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By W. W. Sror 
JOHN INGLIS, JUSTICE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND 
rHE SEAL FISHERIES QUESTION: PROSPECTIVE AND RETRO 
SPECTIVE. By F. H. H. Gut__tEMarp 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


Peace or W: | he I Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 
J Ru I By F. H. 1 erwood, LL.D 
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Carl Me Age. By W. E. H. Lecky 

Dr. Schiirer Fourth (i By Professor Sanday, D.D. 

I Rise of the S . By Sidney J. Low. 
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American and British Railway Stocks. By G. Bartrick Baker 

The Antipodeans (Conmc/usfon). By 1D. Christie Murray. 

Letter to the Editor. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 
THE 
NIGHTLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER 





FORT 


he Emancipation of Women. 3y Frederic Harri 
La Béte Humaine. by J. A. Symonds. 
Vhe Demoralisation of Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 
Under the Yoke of the Butterflies. By Hon. Auberon Herbert. 


The Berlin Renaissance Museum. By W m |} 
A Nati yal Pension Fund By Edward Cooper. 
English and American Flowers. I. By A. R. Wallace. 
sd nen and the Royal Commission. By Lady Dilke 

ial Life Australi By Francis Adar 
“peice oiedead. ar AS f Ad 


\dat 
A Hum may eae t. h I II] by W. H. Mallock. 
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‘The Habit 
of Health. 














‘Suet by Soap is only skin deep directly, 
but indirectly there is no limit to it. 

If we think of soap as a means of cleanliness 

| only, even then PEARS’ SOAP is a matter of 


| course. It is the only soap that is all soap and 





| nothing but soap—no free fat nor free alkali in it. 
| | But what does cleanliness lead to? It leads to a 
| wholesome body and mind; to clean thoughts; to 
the habit of health; to manly and womanly beauty, 

PEARS’ SOAP has to do with the wrinkles 
of age: we are forming them now, If life is a 
pleasure the wrinkles will take a cheerful turn when 
they come; if a burden a sad one. The soap that 
frees us from humors and pimples brings a life full 
of happiness. Wrinkles will come: let us give them 
the cheerful turn. 

Virtue and wisdom and beauty are only the 
habit of happiness. 

Civilization by Soap—pure soap; PEARS’ 
SOAP, that has no alkali in it; nothing but soap 


—is more than skin deep. 
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